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Stop pouring gasoline 


into your oil / 
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, on don’t do it deliberately —you wouldn’t think of the heavy “wet” droplets of ordinary gasoline are 
of doing it! But drop by drop you are wasting left to run into the crankcase. 

fuel, drop by drop you are diluting your oil with And in a thousand miles of driving, instead of P 
“wet” gasoline! finding your oil half gasoline—ruined—-there’ll be Fy 
Down the cylinder walls it goes—-every time you only traces of gasoline in it; not enough to seriously I 
‘ , ‘ af oa ‘ : i ‘ § v 
use the choke or thrust open the throttle or shift harm the oil. th 
gears.in trafhc. And who can drive today without Knowing these things about Shell 400 you can 

doing these things? Yet you can stop the waste and better appreciate its just claim to greater power, § 
danger of “wet” gasoline, very more mileage! q - 
° "i — > ° y % j f 
a | simply. The same price you pay for | f 
Use a “dry” gas. Shell 400 (aaaia| ordinary gasoline will buy “dry” | h 
refined to an exact point for | Shell 400 at the thousands of d 
highest efficiency, goes complete- yellow and red Shell pump a 
; ; q r 
ly vaporized —- dry — into your aengmest Let it be your next | : 
motor. All of it is used; none ing station purchase. i a 
| ; 

/ bk 
4 Shell 400, the ‘dry gas, reduces t a 

oil thinning to a minimum. No- is 
| tice this diagram—only 9.2% in a I j 
F| thousand miles of ordinary driving ; ? 
An example of what a ad E : 
thousand miles of ordinary . 
driving with ordinary gaso- 8 ) 
line can do—oil 51 % “‘gas- I 
oline’’—thinning caused by I 


incomplete burning of 
““wet"’ gas 








The DRY GAS 


Shell Motor Oil, a new lubricant that forms less 
carbon, soft carbon, is the ideal running mate for 
Shell 400. Don't offset the good effects of Shell 400 by 
using an oil less fine than improved Shell Motor Oil 
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he West Coast of Mexico - 


—centuries off the beate 


Now the route of , eae 
fast, modern trains 


PicTuRESQUE in gay-colored blanket, 
wide-brimmed sombrero, and sandals, an 
Indian lad strolls beside a great wooden- 
wheeled, ox-drawn cart. Not far distant 
the lazy splash of a fountain catches the 





sun from a white adobe wall that only | 


Spain could have inspired. 

What world is this? Although but 300 miles 
—overnight in a comfortable Pullman —tiom 
Arizona’s southern boundry, it is 300 years 
trom the world you know. Centuries seemed to 
have dropped from time as you slept. 


Old Mexico!—the little-known, the little un- 
derstood. A land of mysterious origin and vast 
antiquity. Yet in many ways as new as tomor- 
row. Visit the West Coast! How rich the re- 
ward to those who come now. Business will see 
an Old World in the full promise of rebirth. All 
will delight in a civilization that has long held 
aloof from change. 

Come, just as this land is awakening. Before 
sightseeing buses crowd out the old-world 
open carriage. Even now the tractor crawls past 
the oxen and wooden plough. Find now, for 
yourself, the ruins of a civilization history has 
never chronicled, the Aztecs and Toltecs—the 
markings of Spanish Conquistadores, who with 

















Cortez lashed this land for gold. Dine in the 
open garden-patio of Old World cafes before 
they are rebuilt forthe Americano soon to come. 


Your comfortable trip down the West Coast 
will seem a swift parade of many foreign lands, 
so startling are its contrasts. At Magdalena, 
reached early in your journey, you see the San 
Francisco Xavier Mission built in 1690, an 
early link in the California chain. Many other 
Mexican Missions, no less than the famous 
cathedrals, offer the traveler an interesting study. 


In contrast to the ancient missions, a great 
Southern Pacific icing plant, at Empalme, 
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strikes a modern note. Thousands ot 
carloads of perishables each winter roll 
through here destined to dining tables of 
the United States. On down the coast, at 
times through jungles that will suddenly 
give way to fields of sugar cane, tomatoes, 
peas, corn or bananas; or your train will 
climb mile-high to a plateau where rise cragged 
mountains and volcanoes. Many miles of road- 
-bed evidence as difficult an engineering feat 
as the world has ever seen. You'll pause at 
quaint little cities, such as Mazatlan and Guay- 
mas, nestling peacefully to the edge of land- 
locked harbors. The blue, tropical sea, the 
long sweep of sandy beach dotted with cocoanut 
palms make a stopover difficult to resist. 


From Los Angeles modern Pullmans bear 
you without change, through Tucson, Ari- 
zona, the border city of Nogales, more than 
1100 miles down the West Coast to Guada- 
lajara, ‘«Pearl of the Occident’’. From the East, 
trains of both the SUNsET and GOLDEN STATE 
RouTE serve Tucson, the starting point of this 
fascinating sidetrip. 


Write to F. S. McGinnis, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, for your copy of beautifully illus- 
trated book, ‘««West Coast of Mexico”’ 
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Railroad Company of Mexico 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky 





An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came 
on this turned into a furious storm of sleet, 
snow and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles were down. Seven thousand 
miles of wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine 
exchanges isolated. Eleven thousand tele- 
phones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 





“Tue TELEPHONE BooKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


Within 72 hours the isolated e 
changes were connected and ifn 
11,000 telephones back in service. 
Then, while the temporary construc- 
tion carried on, neighboring Bell System ware- 
houses poured out all needed equipment, new 
poles were set, new crossarms placed and new 
wire and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide network, 
is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One System, 
Universal Service. Better and better telephone 
service at the lowest cost is the goal of the Bell 
System. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for 
the greater service of the future. 
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E hear a great deal these days about “the average homemaker.” Always it is under- rel 
stood to mean a woman. oe 


But when did women learn to make homes all by themselves? Every child has a 
father as well as a mother, and every household that can be called a successful home 1 
has a husband and a wife working together at the job of homemaking. 


The fact that men and women are coming closer together these days in their sympathies and 
interests brings new meaning to the word ‘“‘home.” As wives are coming to take a greater part and 
greater interest in the things that concern their husbands, the husbands are responding nobly by : 
showing much more interest in the things that concern their wives. Rare is the man who does not 
go with his wife to help select the new rug or davenport; who does not on occasion tuck the young- 






sters into bed; who does not delight in managing the electric egg cooker or the waffie iron at the & 
table. Just as rare is the wife of today who does not have a rather clear understanding of the finan >- a 
ing of her husband’s business; who cannot manage a furnace and a car with dexterity equal to his 3 
own; who does not understand and encourage his liking for golf, even though she herself may not x 
care to play. This is the kind of companionship that comple: tely shuts out boredom—which is, of 
course, the symptom only of a small, self-centered mind. 
It is not overly optimistic to say that husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, are finding a 
greater degree of companionship in each other, a greater degree of satisfaction in homemaking, 
than their grandparents did. Remember that newspapers make headlines of the failures, never of ki 
the successes along this line. Walk down your own street this evening after dusk, and let the g 
golden lamps in the windows tell you their story. Lonely wives, or discontented husbands, do not H 






linger in the cheerful glow of an open fire. Golden lamps in living-room windows mean husbands 
and wives working together at the greatest, the most satisfying of all jobs in this world: the partner- 
ship job of homemaking. 
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Cords Twisted for Greatest 
Strength and Elasticity! 
Firestone owns and operates the 
world’s largest exclusive cord fabric 
mills. In these great mills, thechoicest 
of long staple cotton is first twisted 
into threads. These threads are next 
tightly twisted into ply yarns—and 
these ply yarns are then twisted into 
super-strength cords. In each opera- 
tion exactly the right number of twists 
is scientifically determined to secure 
the greatest strength and elasticity. 
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Every Fiber of 
Every Cord 


nsuiated with | 


Rubber 
POUT 
Then Entire. 


Coated with 
Rubber 
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Gum - Dipped for Greatest 
Endurance and Mileage! 
Before these cords are built into Fire- 
stone Tires they are Gum-Dipped— 
the extra Firestone patented process, 
which saturates and insulates every 
fiber of the cord with pure rubber. 
Thus Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
have double reasons for their tough- 
ness, ruggedness, and unequalled mile- 
age ... the result—these tires hold all 
world records for speed, safety and 

endurance. 
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SUNSET 


Travel Service 


If you are going East, West, around the world, or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
San Francisco 


Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

This summer I am planning a trip to Chica- 
go, returning by way of California and Oregon. 
I shall have one month for the trip and am 
anxious to make the most of my time seeing 
places of interest. Will you suggest some 
routes and give me the rates?p—Miss M. L. 
C., Washington. 


ae From Seattle, we suggest you 


you back via Sacramento to Seattle. 
And there is your trip! Take your 


choice. They all decidedly 


attractive. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

My wife and I have been talking over a trip 
to Japan. Can you tell us anything about travel 
conditions and hotels there, as we are plan- 
ning to go this summer?—Dnr. L. B., Montana. 


are 


Tell us just what 








inns are also open to foreign guests 
and a night or two spent in them is an 
enjoyable experience. Some of them 
have European food and beds while 
others are entirely Japanese in serv- 
ice. Visitors are always welcome 
and receive the best of care. Points of 
especial interest are easily reached. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 





=: go to Chicago via Spokane, 





Butte, Minneapolis and 

St. Paul. Time, not 
counting stopovers, 4 days. 
You have the choice of three 
routes on your way back (the 
choice is optional and all have 
the same fare—$107.06—for the 
round trip). This rate goes into 
effect May 22, with final return 
limit October 31, 1929. 

The first and most direct is 
the Overland Route via Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Ogden, Reno and 
Sacramento. Time, 3 days. At 
Sacramento, you may take the 
Shasta route to Seattle via 
Mount: Shasta, Eugene and 
Portland. If you choose this 
first route, you will undoubtedly 
want to go on from Sacramento 
to San Francisco (90 miles) 
before going back by the Shasta 
route. 

The second choice from 
Chicago is over the Golden 





‘‘Wonders”’ of the West 


If Some Tourist Asked You About 
These, How Would You Answer Him? 


CHD 


I wonder why they call those gnarled old 
trees between San Diego and Los Angeles 
‘Torrey Pines’? 

I wonder why so many of the old adobe 
houses in Taos, New Mexico, are trimmed 
with bright blue? 

I wonder what was the first wagon trail 
from the middle west to the coast? 

I wonder what caused the petrification of 
the Arizona Fossil Forest? 

I wonder just where Balboa was when he 
discovered the Pacific? 

I wonder what that ship is that stands at 
the entrance of Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco? 


(Answers are given on page 77) 


Will you tell us something about the 


Columbia River highway?—A. K., 
Nevada. 

| z, This highway is one 

of the Nation’s most 

scenic roads. It may 

Y be traveled from the 

Pacific near Astoria, at the 


mouth of the Columbia, east- 
ward to Portland, thence onward 
through the Cascade Range, a 
total distance of 337 miles; the 
roadway is twenty-four feet 
wide, with bitulithic surface, and 
its steepest grade does not exceed 
five per cent. Eventually the 
highway will be extended to the 
Idaho boundary. Its hard-sur- 
face pavement (more than 200 
miles in length), easy grades, 
curves protected by parapets of 
stone and cement, and its ar- 
tistic bridges of concrete, the 
product of expert engineering, 
remove all sense of fear as one 











State route. Time, 4 days. 








This includes Kansas City, 

Tucumcari, El Paso. At El Paso, the 
Golden State route fuses with the 
Sunset route, the third choice—time, 
5 days— which from Chicago, takes 
you near St. Louis and into Memphis, 
New Orleans, Beaumont, Houston, 
San Antonio and El Paso. From El 
Paso, you go into Bowie. There is a 
one-day side trip here through Globe 
and over the Apache Trail of Arizona 
to Phoenix—120 miles by comfortable 
motor stage on a smooth highway 
through a region of weird beauty with 
ancient cliff dwellings, Roosevelt 





Dam, three great canyon lakes and 
the fertile Salt River Valley. 

From Phoenix, you go on through 
Yuma, Palm Springs, Riverside, Pas- 
adena, Glendale, Santa Barbara, San 
Jose to San Francisco. 
Francisco, 


From San 
the Shasta Route takes 
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Visitors to Japan will find 
travel remarkably easy. Eng- 
lish is spoken practically 
everywhere. Travelers from 
abroad are welcomed not merely by 
those engaged in catering to their 
needs but by the average Japanese as 
well. Japanese trains are clean, fast 
and comfortable, with courteous at- 
tendants. The hotels are excellent, 

providing European foods properly 
cooked and served, with a personal 
service not excelled’ anywhere. 

Hotel rates range from Y 8.00 
($4.00 gold) to Y 20.00 ($10.00) for 
rooms and meals per day per person. 
Breakfast and tea are served in the 
rooms without extra charge. Most of 
these hotels have trustworthy ricksha 
and motor car service at very reason- 
able rates. The Japanese hotels and 
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rides around vertical cliffs and 
across deep canyons. Construction 
was begun in 1913 and the official 
opening of the first stretch took place 
in 1915. 

Crown Point, a huge eminence more 
than seven hundred feet high, around 
whose crest the highway runs in a 
majestic curve, is the salient feature 
of the landscape. On its summit a 
stately memorial of stone and con- 
crete dedicated to the pioneers of 
Oregon, serves the public for observa- 
tion, shelter and comfort. 

Within a few miles nearly a dozen 
waterfalls of exquisite beauty and 
national renown command the ob- 
servers admiration. Among them 
are Latourell, Mist, Bridal Veil, Wah- 
keena and Horsetail. Most cele- 
brated of all is the enchanting Mult- 
nomah falls (Continued on page 7 
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In Sunlit Woods 


To this tapestried retreat, 
Coral flushed and fair, 
Comes the Dawn on slippered feet, 
Letting down her hair. 
—Colette M. Burns 
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estern Road Building 


HE transitman came sweat- 

ing up the rise and stamped 

the legs of his tripod into 

the hard ground at the top. 
“Whew!” he whistled, mopping his 
sun-tanned face with a bandanna that 
had seen better days. “I hope the 
automobiles that use this road manage 
to get up here easier than I did!” 
For a little he stood, 


By 
Tod Powell 


road has been laid out by engineers; 
always it has been the major move- 
ment of a people that has determined 
the route—for example, the establish- 


in with transit and level and flung 
their lines across the hills. 

But lately things have been differ- 
ent. The movements of the people 
have established the objectives, the 
terminals of a desired or needed road- 
way, and then the technicians have 
been called in to create roads that 
reached those objectives or linked 

those terminals. Sometimes, 
before Money bade him 





gazing down the mile-long 





stretch of madrone-covered 
mountainside and out across 
the valley to the peaks on 
the other side. The summer 
sun, near setting, glowed 
red over the ridge to his 
left. Above the sky was 
the cobalt blue of the high- 
country and the fleecy 
clouds, away up, took on 
the first tinges of gold and 
crimson that pertain to all 
proper sunsets more than 
five thousand feet above 
sea level. 

“But it was worth it!”” he 
cried at last. ‘‘Well, one 
more shot and we'll call it 





a day.” 
He was right. It is 
worth it. And not the least 


of the thrill these pioneers 
of the highway gain from 
their work is the knowledge 
that they truly are pioneers, 
boring a way through the 
rough to make smooth travel 
for those who come after, 

that we may see and enjoy 
the outdoors that delights 


them. 
How many of us, rolling 
so easily and so swiftly 








through the canyons and 





Photograph by Bert Huntoon 


Chuckanut Drive, near Beliingham, 
Washington, is a justly famous road 


find such-and-such a way, 
the engineer has sensed the 
need and gone out on horse- 
back or on snowshoes to 
find it. For such a reason 
did Theodore Judah pene- 
trate the Sierra and find a 
pass through which the 
builders could push first a 
wagon road, and then the 
first transcontinental rail- 
way. 

Did you know the rail- 
road builders threw a wagon 
route across the mountains 
ahead of their steel rails? 
They did, from Placerville 
up past Truckee and down 
the eastern slope of the 
mountains to meet the stage 
road from Salt Lake City. 
| They hauled supplies over 
| it, even a locomotive some- 

times. 





O' this latter class of 
road, too, is the high- 
way through the canyon of 
the Grand river in Colorado, 
| where the engineers laid out 
| aroad that for fifteen miles 
| or so is bitten out of the raw 
rock of the canyon-side. 
Here was no wagon road to 














over the mountains of the 
West, give a thought to 
these engineers who make it all pos- 
sible for us? Not many, in truth! 
But without them, our roads would 
still be twisting hither and yon, fol- 
lowing game-trails and making the 
best of a sorry business. Motoring, 
as we know it, would not be possible. 
But until very recent years no main 


[suN 


ing of E] Camino Real. Then a little 
work would be done here and some 
more there. One community would 
fill up holes and another would grade, 
until the road was good enough, or 
the objective at the other end great 
enough, to invite trafic. That was 
the point where the engineers stepped 
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be followed; no, nor even a 
goat-track! They triangu- 
lated that road from mountain peaks; 
they went down the cliff slung in 
ropes to take bearings with their in- 
struments and set marks for the work- 
men. 

Or take a road like the highway up 
the Kern River canyon and over 
Walker Pass. There’s a case where 


1929] 





























Photograph by Arthur M. Prentiss 


the motorists of the West have said to 
their engineers: “Go out and build us 
a road thither,” not knowing, and 
probably not caring greatly, that 
there was not so much as a game-trail 
to be followed by the builders. Pin- 
nacle and canyon, crag, cliff and 
gorge, the men that built that road 
had to bite it out, and where the jolly 
lads with the transit found a place 
to pitch their instruments to make 
the survey I don’t know! Maybe 
they did it from airplanes, or used 
their cloud-hooks to hold on by while 
they ran a line of levels and fixed up 
the grades to be followed. 


HERE’S romance about these 
road-builders and romance, too, 
about the roads they make. Trans- 
portation, some wise old doctor of 
philosophy declared, is civilization; 
and if this is true, then roads are the 
tentacles by which civilization flings 
itself forward into the wilderness. 
The sunburned flagman, following 
the axman up some hard-hewn line 
along a mountain ridge, has about 
him something of the dramatic. The 
struggle with nature which he sym- 
bolizes is epic. The caisson worker 
who goes down into the depths to lay 
a bridge foundation and_ thereby 
helps to pitch a spiderweb of steel 
across scme river plays a role in the 
same great drama. The very packers 
of the engineers’ muletrain are figures 
as colorful and romantic as_ the 
language they address to their charges. 
Roads? Reads are the frontiers, the 
fringes where Man meets the Un- 
tamed and rolls it back a little. 
Not too much of this pioneering is 
being done today; very much of our 
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Rowena Loops, on the 
world renowned Colum- 
bia River Highway, near 
The Dalles, in Oregon 


Have you ever traveled this 
smooth shadow - splashed 
Redwood Highway through 
forests of majestic dignity? 











roadbuilding confines itself 
to the improvement or re- 
location of existing routes. 
Most of our main-traveled 
ways were well chosen in 
the beginning; today we 
chiefly broaden, enlarge, 
straighten and reduce the 
grades. We can send out a 
survey party now to build 
a new highway between 
two settled points and never 
have them farther from 
passable road than a mile 
or So. 

All too often, however, 
existing routes are over- 
burdened, new country 
must be opened up; and so 
sometimes the engineers 
must drive their surveys 
over ridges where only the 
Indian and the trapper, the 
prospector and the ranger 
have traveled. Then the 
axmen must work ahead of 
the surveyors, cutting a 
channel through the brush 
or timber along which 
transits and levels can be 
sighted; then the flagman_ on 
occasion must spend half an hour 
scrambling down some canyon side 
and an hour scrambling up its mate 
to place himself for a two hundred 
yard sight straight across; then indeed 
the survey parties get off the beaten 
track, camp under the pines and 
spruces instead of putting up at hotels 
in the towns, and the college boys out 
for a summer of roughing it wax fat 
under the ministrations of campcooks 
that know how to make an old Dutch 
oven talk French and do typewriting. 
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Photograph, 
courtesy of 
Redwood Empire 


Association 





Probably no one gets closer 
to the primitive than these 
engineers; they have to go 
where the line of the most di- 
rect route takes them, meeting 
nature as she may happen to 





exist at each point. They 
have plenty of adventures 
with the gentle rattlesnake 


that infests the sunny slopes and 
the wily bear that steals bacon 
from the leafy rafters of their outdoor 
kitchen. They do a hard job and 
they do it well. 


FTER them come the graders. 
And here enters another and 
most interesting set of characters. 


They come in two lots—city labor and 


rural men of the neighborhood im- 
pressed for temporary service. The 
first accompanies the city contractor 
who undertakes to translate, for a 
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Tossing a steel highway 
like the Carquinez 
bridge across broad 
waters is an epic deed 


Hugging the cliffs and 
flirting with the sea, 
this much-traveled road 
leads to Santa Monica 








price, the engineers’ black 
map-lines and red-chalked 
field stakes into a passable 
grade. The second, these 
days, are usually utilized by 
the forest service which does 
most of the pioneering of 
current road-building. 

Both kinds camp at or near 
the head of agrade. The city contrac- 
tor is likely to have some kind of a 
portable cook-shack and commissary 
which goes from point to point as it 
becomes necessary to move camp. 
His men are sheltered in tents pitched 
roundabout. The forest service out- 
fit is more flexible, as becomes the 
type of road they build and the places 
where they build it. 

A forest service road outfit will con- 
sist ordinarily of an engineer or two 
from the district or local office; a 
‘cat”” man to manage the snorting, 

gasoline-drinking beast of all work 
which does the real labor; a corps of 
ranchmen, farmers’ sons and the like 
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recruited from the district 
where the work is going on; 
plus a cook—the most im- 
portant person in camp. 
Roads have been built, on 
occasion, without the services 
of a highly certificated engi- 
neering gentleman able to 
squint through a transit and 
tell what it was all about, 
but on no occasion was any 
great highway project ever 
accomplished without the aid 
of a good cook. 

Sometimes this cook is a 
local product; sometimes 
not; either way he—or she— 
has to be a good one. Oh, yes, 
there are women camp-cooks! 
One of the best meals I ever 
ate was at a forest service 
camp three hours or so out 
from Pasadena, away up on 
the mountains where you 
wouldn’t think there was a 
city within a hundred miles. 
There two excellent ladies 
seemed to be perfectly happy 
cooking -for a lusty crew of 
roadmakers. One was the 
foreman’s wife and the other 
her sister. 

At another forest service camp I 
visited the cooks were a married 
couple that could certainly make a 
kitchen range roll over and beg. 

With the contractor’s crew, whose 
work consists mainly of improving 
existing roads, camp is generally 
pitched beside the road and such 

matters as water supply and the ob- 
taining of provisions are ordinarily 
simple. Of course there are plenty 
of road-camps out in the arid stretches 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and 
other western states where every 
drop of water has to be hauled in 
tank trucks. But it is the fellows who 
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follow the pioneering engineers that 
have the real problem. 

One crew, down Santa Barbara 
way, could find no better place to 
pitch tents than the rocky slope at 
the head of a canyon. There was 
water there and nowhere else, so that 
was the spot selected. They cleared 
out a spring on the slope above them, 
piped the water down to the cook- 
shack, put the board floors of the 
tents on stilts at one end and did the 
best they could. The slope was so 
steep they had to scatter their tents 
about to find places for them all. 
There they stayed and worked until 
storms precluded winter work, 
turning the next year and the next 
to prosecute the work to a finish. 

That is something that often hap- 
pens with the forest service; many 
of the roads they run are at such 
altitudes that winter makes them 
impassable. However, there is less 
labor in building them now than for- 
merly and so the delays are less im- 
portant. 


HIS is due to the advent of gaso- 

line-powered tractive machinery 
and any quantity of construction de- 
vices. They hitch a “road digger” or 
a grader or a heavy plow behind 
six-ton tractor these days and go 
cruising off along the mountain ridges 
tearing up the ground, ripping up the 
scrub oak roots and cutting loose the 
buckbrush and madrone at a great 
rate. Varying the tool to suit the 
work in hand, they soon have a road- 
way clear, and after that it is a rou- 
tine job to haul in gravel or broken 
rock and put a surface on it. 

Over in Arizona through one of the 
forests there is quite a stretch of road 
surfaced with cinders from a volcano 
that was extinct centuries ago. 

There is not so much of a kick to 
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this surfacing job. The way is 
broken before the surface crew gets 
there. Supply trucks push out to 
the end of the work, dump their 
loads and return. Mechanical 
spreaders and a roller or two do the 
rest; the whole crew can be main- 
tained at any convenient point and 
transported by truck to the working 
place each day. Unless, indeed, the 
work be out in some of the arid, unse’- 
tled stretches; there a roadcamp may 
be the only settlement within forty 
miles, a regular little city in itself, with 
temporary board shacks for the cook- 
ing and eating places, a portable garage 
for a store, and the population housed 
in board-walled tents. Such a place 
may be complete even to a school- 
house, for many of the more highly 
paid workmen and supervisory em- 
ployees can, and do, take wives and 
families into the field with them. 

In cases of this kind, the gravel for 
surfacing may be hauled twenty miles 
or more. Not concrete; -there little 
use is made of concrete for surfacing, 
for though its merits are admitted 
the states where such conditions exist 
are generally unable to finance that 
more costly sort of construction. 
There are, however, stretches in both 
New Mexico and Arizona where con- 
crete was mixed and hauled ten or 
more miles to be laid as road sur- 
facing. 


ND away over north of there, in 

two states that are less well 
known than they deserve, there have 
been enacted two little road-building 
dramas that should have teen more 
largely attended. One was in Mon- 
tana, where for three solid years the 





builders gnawed their way through 
solid granite to make a highway from 
the eastern entrance to Glacier Na- 


tional Park its western 
gateway. 

There was pioneering in that effort, 
real surveying in a primitive and 
rugged country, and the men who 
followed to turn the survey into 
reality had to batter at the hills with 
compressed air drills and dynamite 
to force a way through. 

The other state is Nevada, which 
has a smaller population per square 
mile of area than any other of the 
American sisterhood. Nevada, in the 
last two years, has pushed grading 
crews far through the hills, far out 
across the sagebrush plains, hauled 
firm gray gravel uncounted miles and 
completed both the Victory and the 
Lincoln highways all across the state. 
She had some help, of course, but not 
so much as she needed, for Nevada 
has fewer people all told than the 
city of Sacramento. 

Consider Utah, too, with its 50- 
mile stretch of marvelous road straight 
across the marshes of the Great Salt 
Desert. There is a piece of engineering 
for you! 

But if the more settled regions, 
where already there are many roads, 
have been slack in the matter of 


across to 


pioneering, there is a compensating 
item to bring its meed of romantic 


never was a great bridge that did 
net involve struggle, daring, in- 
ventive genius, drama. 

Tossing a steel highway across a 
mile-wide stream, or spanning, as 
does the great Carquinez bridge, a 
veritable arm of the sea itself, is a 
task that calls for plenty of that raw, 
red stuff which makes epics. It is a 
side of the highway matter which gets 
even less attention than the pioneer- 
ing engineers who stretch a web of 
trails and survey-lines across the 
mountains. And yet a bridge is cer- 
tainly a highway and usually a most 
important one. 


SINGLE bridge can break the 
isolation of a region that has 
lain untouched behind the barrier of 
a stream and make it a productive, 
accessible, prosperous community. 
See, for instance, the bridge recently 
completed across the Grand Canyon 
at Lee’s Ferry. Surely this has a 
claim on man’s fancy for the daring, 
the bold and the persevering. Isn’t 
putting a steel shackle upon the 
mightiest chasm of earth romantic? 
Is there drama in the riveter work- 
ing a hundred or many more feet in 
the air? Is there romance in the 
“sand hog” who burrowed 135 feet 
below the water to lay a foundation 
for the Carquinez span? 

By all definitions, there is. Drama is 
struggle, and romance 1s man’s ventur- 
ing outside his usual realm. Both are 
exemplified in the building of roads. 


Photograph by Karl Abert 





A good road through fascinating Arizona scenery—what more could a man ask? 
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struggle. This is the building of 
bridges. Never was a bridge built 
that did not present problems, 
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NOWY mountains and the blue 

Pacific, golden sunshine, slopes 

of chaparral, deep green forests 

that open to moist alpine 
meadows, this is the land of lilies on 
our western shore. A few wander on 
to the Cascade and Olympic Moun- 
tains of the north, a goodly number 
keep tryst with beauty in the Siski- 
yous, but California’s Sierras are the 
real heart of lily land, with her Coast 
ranges a close second. 

For centuries the fragrance and the 
beauty of the lily has been coaxed 
into the gardens of men: but never 
has it been quite willing to leave its 
untamable atmosphere entirely be- 
hind. In the gardens where it lingers, 
a little of its own surroundings enters 
with it. We who desire its grace with- 
in our borders can do no better thing 
toward its happiness there than first 
to understand it in its great mountain 


retreats. 
The trail leads in from the coast 
through the moist silent woods 


where the huge trees grow close to- 
gether, moss clinging to their lower 
limbs, thickets and ferns in the dim 
green light below them that knows no 
sun. A glade opens out, a brawling 
brook sweeps through, turning and 
twisting upon itself: or perhaps it is a 
tiny lakelet and all the glade a 
marshy place, hemmed in from high 
winds by the surrounding forest. 
Here and there, a lone tree venturing, 
further breaks the direct sun. Hum- 
mocks of peat or pure humus, filtered 
with sand washed down by the water, 
rise above the surface. Over all is a 
dense growth of large plants and low 
shrubs. 

But it is not these that catch our 
breath in a gasp of sheer joy in the 
loveliness before us. Against the dark 
greens, that vivid splash of color 
sways gently in bells and trumpets so 
delicately formed the whole glade be- 
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By 
Anderson McCully 
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comes an elfin dell. A great colony of 
Lilium pardalinum is blooming there, 
swaying three to six feet above the 
lower growth. From six to thirty bril- 
liant, deeply reflexed bells are carried 
upon each stalk; and the vivid color- 
ing, while differing in various locali- 
ties, is usually deep orange blotched 
with yellow at the throat, spotted 
with maroon, pale orange without, 
and all deeply tipped with scarlet. 
Prominent green pistil and purple an- 
thers complete the coloring that so 
brilliantly reflects the sun. At times 
it seems more red, at others yellow, 
and in some localities, there is much 
purple shading. 

If our glade is toward Mount 
Shasta, perhaps it is the variety 
minor, now raised to its own species as 
Lilium parviflorum, a more slender, 
fragrant, crimson form. Or in our 

eagerness, possibly it is very early 
summer and we have struck into the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Before us will 
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be L. roez/i that holds its bloom on 
into August. This too is a dotted lily, 
tipped and splotched, and runs from 
orange yellow to reddish orange: but 
if we find it in its crimson form, we 
have a deep blood red lily, lightly 
dotted with maroon. 

Not all the lilies of our glade will be 
the same. Perhaps a few Lilium 
parryi will have wandered dow nward 
from their more usual haunts in the 
moist alpine meadows around six 
thousand feet. This is the beautiful 
long funneled, lemon vellow, fragrant 
lily of southern California and Ari- 
zona. Brown dots toward the center 
sometimes merge to a solid throat. 
Ten to twenty-five blooms hang pen- 
dant from each flower stalk, though 
the height and size s« mewhat vary 
with the altitude. To find it in large 
colonies we must search for it in the 
moist shade of cool canyons, or climb 
high to the running streams of the 
true alpine meadows, where the soil is 
largely granitic sand, and peat or leaf- 
meld. 


HESE are all large flowered so- 

called bog lilies; but it is wise to 
look downward to note from what so 
much loveliness springs. We see very 
quickly then the protecting cover ot 
low shrubs, lending support to the 
swaying stems, keeping the soil both 
moist and protected from the sun. 
We look farther, and find these all 
base rooting bulbs, covered with 
about five inches of that soil that 
could never at any time hold lime. 
Then we make the most important 
discovery of all. In the midst of all 
that moisture or boggy ground, not 
one of these bulbs itself rests in water. 
Either it climbs to a hummock in the 
marsh, or lies above the level of the 
stream or lakelet. The roots go down 
to moisture, but water drains quickly 
through the porous soil. No lily will 
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tolerate stagnant wet. 
nity, it quietly departs. 

These things are true also of the 
small flowered bog lilies, the deepest 
crimson, lightly dotted Lilium mari- 
timum from near the coast in Mendo- 
cino County; and the crimson tipped 
L. parvum that dwells near Lake 
Tahoe. There is a taller, clear yellow 
form of this latter, ZL. p. /uteum. They 
all bear many small bell flowers, and 
range from three to five or six feet in 
height. The bulbs are also base root- 
ing, but being smaller, three or four 
inches is sufficient covering. 


In true dig- 


WEVE lingered long with the bog 
lilies. There are sunny slopes of 
chaparral, and open woodland to lead 
us. Perhaps we cross the open space 
of some wide canyon in the Coast 
Ranges where all the floor is carpeted 
with interlocking patches of color— 
larkspurs and lupines, Indian paint- 
brushes, mariposa lilies, the fragrant 
ceanothus. We go among the chapar- 
ral or manzanita, and even before we 
see the small group, the delicious fra- 
grance meets us in the air. Great clus- 
ters of long tubular trumpets are 
white, changing through pink to ruby 
purple as they descend the stem. 
Purple dots and yellow anthers add to 
their glory. This is Lilium rubescens, 
called variously chaparral, ruby, red- 
wood, and chemise lily. It is closely 
allied, though a trifle smaller in bloom 
than L. washingtonianum. By some it 
is classed as a variety. 

We must usually go into the Sierra 
toward the east to find the Washing- 
ton lily, though it wanders as far 
north as the Columbia River. It tends 
more to seek the shelter of open conif- 
erous forest, and grows much among 
that shrub of the rose family, Chamae- 
batia foliolosa. Lilium washingtoni- 
anum opens glistening white, dotted 
with purple, then gradually turns 
through the pinks to wine. The 
petals are much reflexed, and cleft to 
the base. It is magnifi- 
cent in places through 
the Yosemite, where it 
opens pure white. There 
is a spiciness in its rich 
odor. The stout purple 
stems range from two to 
five feet in height. This 
has often been called the 
Shasta lily. Sometimes 
we come upon its variety 
purpureum, somewhat 
darker in its shadings. L. 
kelloggi is a rather simi- 
lar, but smaller, more 
slender, and more diffi- 
cult lily. 

If we have looked at the 
soil around these lilies, 
we've often seen gravel 
or crushed rock and some 





leaf mold. It tells us that in the gar- 
den, a good friable loam, mixed with 
leafmold, well drained but not parched, 
and some shade are to be desired. 

As we wander along the trails of 
wooded mountain slopes, we come to 
other soils, heavier, seemingly with 











Lilium pardalinum, 
the flower of flame 
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considerable clay in their base, open 
woodland, sometimes oak, or pine, or 
fir, spruce, sequoia, the sun tempered, 
but breaking through in patches. It is 
here we may look for the Humboldt 
lily in its type or allied forms from 
southern California to British Colum- 
bia, though its finest variety, L. hum- 
boldti magnificum is a southern lily. 
This is the form we will best like for 
the garden, as it carries its bloom 
more freely than the type. It is an 
orange red lily with maroon spots, 
each within a circle of crimson. It 
somewhat resembles the speciosum 
lilies, but is more showy. 

Farther north in Washington we 
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have this lily in miniature form 
in Lilium columbianum. Its most 
northern coloring is golden yellow, 
deepening to orange as it comes down 
into Oregon. In nature it groups itself 
in gravelly prairie lands that are 
dotted with coniferous evergreens. It 
masses well in the rockgarden. 

Somewhat later blooming is the 
small flowered Oregon or thimble lily 
(L. bolanderi), carried upon stiffly 
erect leaf whorled stems of from one to 
three feet in height. The blooms are 
bell shaped, deep crimson red, and 
dotted with purple. 

The lilies of the Humboldt group 
are the better ones to use in sections of 
adobe soil, though try to place a little 
leafmold here, and be careful they are 
well drained. Tip the bulbs slightly to 
the side that water may not collect in 
the scales. Cover the larger with 
about five inches of soil, the smaller 
a little less. These do better the first 
year than do most lilies, and they are 
the one group from California that 
will at all tolerate lime. 


pl the garden, all these lilies will 
tend to greater height and size, and 
you may desire some of the Burbank 
hybrids. They are adaptable to East- 
ern as well as Western gardens, with 
the possible exception of L. kelloggi. 
In colder regions, new shoots should 
have late frosts “broken” by loosely 
placed twigs above, but not in con- 
tact. Give them enough shelter from 
wind that the ground cover of low 
shrubs or other plants will be their 
only staking. Give them partial 
shade, tempered more or less as the 
garden is farther north or south. 
a. all things, lilies resent disturb- 
ance. Once planted, leave them, and 
judge them not by what they put 
forth the first year. In mountain 
canyon or walled garden, lilies are of 
the world’s beautifully fragrant and 
untamed heritage. 

It is not necessary to destroy natu- 
ral beauty in order to 
have these lilies in the 
home garden, for practi- 
cally all of the lilies dis- 
cussed in this article may 
be purchased from nur- 
serymen. By _ buying 
direct from reliable plant 
men who are producing 
these varieties in their 
nurseries, the home gar- 
dener obtains _ strong, 
healthy plants without 
robbing the mountain 
sides of their loveliness. 


A typical bank of 
avalanche lilies 
in Upper Paradise 
Valley, Rainier 
National Park 
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Wide World Photo 





Doctor Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Stanford University 


roadening Horizons 


HE horizons of the 
West are more than 
geographic: _ they 
are social and eco- 
nomic and _ intellectual as 
well. The Pacific slope holds 
promise of an unique civiliza- 
tion, one with greater oppor- 
tunity for the average man, 
one with a fuller life for his 
family. It calls for more 
from him, it gives more in return. 

The progress of the West is a mov- 
ing pageant, as I see it, going back to 
colonial days when men and women 
from England, Ireland, France and 
Holland were crossing the Atlantic, 
seeking liberty, both political and 
religious. They found liberty, but 
the rocky soil of New England offered 
but a poor livelihood. So the colonists 
turned to the sea and became great 
traders. Their ships were the finest, 
they took all prizes for speed. 

As their numbers increased, the col- 
onists were obliged to turn elsewhere 
for their necessities of life, except for 
those who settled in the South, 
where a soft economic system, with 
slave labor, enabled them to operate 
great plantations on a wasteful basis. 
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An Interview With 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


as Reported by 


Frank J. Taylor 


After a time, the settlers discovered 
that the Indians were not as formi- 
dable as they had appeared. White 
men pushed the Indians aside, pene- 
trated westward, seeking new lands 
for agriculture. They found lands in 
great plenty in the Ohio Reserve, then 
in the Mississippi Valley and finally 
on the prairies. For only the asking, 
they acquired all the acres that a man 
and his sons could farm. Farming was 
a simple operation, merely scratching 
the earth, planting grains, and leav- 
ing it to nature to do the rest. It was 
easy, requiring only enough initiative 
to cultivate the soil and plant the 
seed. 

When the soil ceased to produce, 
the settler loaded his family and his 
possessions into wagons and trekked 
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a few hundred miles west- 
ward, where new virgin lands 
awaited him. 

That sort of growth con- 
tinued for a century. With 
the close of the Civil War, 
which brought about new 
economic conditions, the 
westward tide had just about 
reached the edge of the 
prairies. 

Between the great plains and the 
Pacific slope, there rose two great 
mountain ranges. Between the moun- 
tain ranges stretched vast, barren 
deserts. 

The tide of empire ebbed, waiting 
for a new type of colonist. 


T required a man of more means to 

take his family over the long trail 
to California or Oregon, in covered 
wagons. It called for a settler of more 
stability, of greater initiative, of 
larger moral courage. That was true 
even after the building of transconti- 
nental railroads made the move to the 
Pacific a less hazardous undertaking. 

When the first colonists crossed the 
Sierra Nevada and gazed down upon 
the valleys of California, all they 
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“Community thinking calls for 





ices handful of Spaniards whom they found in the land 

made no effort to cultivate the soil. Their great 

herds of cattle shifted for themselves. The Spaniards lived 
on meat. They made little effort to do more than exist. 

The first settlers were afraid of the valleys. They stopped 
in the mountains, where water was plentiful, or in the sea- 
coast towns, or joined in the rush to the gold bearing hills. 

The roads which they followed from the north of the state to 
the south ran through the mountains, at steep grades, though 
the shortest route was through the valleys. The hot, dry 
plains were something they avoided. 

Their conception of California seems strange to us today. 
Advocates of the Pacific Railroad assured the Congress of the 
United States that California was too arid ever to be pro- 
ductive agriculturally; they urged the building of the rail- 
road to encourage trade with the Orient. 

All that was true of California applied likewise to Oregon 
and Washington, though the western parts of these states 
were less arid and were more easily cultivated. 

Then men discovered that the dreaded dry plains would 
produce fabulously, if water were but applied to the soil. 
They found water in the mountains and water beneath the 
soil. 

Bringing it to the land was a greater task than individuals 
could undertake. That called for co-operative effort, to 
build dams and irrigation ditches. So there came about 
community action, in which each man did his share for the 
community, and in turn shared the whole community’s 
benefits. 

This was entirely different from the settlement of the 
Mississippi Valley. It called for a colonist who could make an 
investment, who could work with his neighbors, who could 
develop ten acres so intensively that they would produce as 
much as one hundred acres elsewhere. 

So it was that the citrus industry was started in southern 
California, and this became a model more or less for the whole 
Pacific slope. Instead of planting crops which every other 
area could grow, namely, grains, the different sections of the 
Pacific coast began to specialize, each concentrating on the 
crop that its climate and soil conditions might grow best. 


HUS there came to be the citrus belt of southern Cali- 

fornia, the raisin section of the San Joaquin, the prune 
and apricot district of the Santa Clara, the walnut region and 
the apple belt, the fruit areas of Oregon and Washington. 

The farms and orchards of the Pacific slope were at a tre- 
mendous distance from the great markets. To overcome the 
disadvantage of distance, growers joined in co-operative 
effort to transport and market their crops, to share alike in 
each field their profits or losses. 

They joined in maintaining the standards of quality ot 
their products, whether they were nuts or fruits or vegetables. 
They joined in fighting pests and diseases, joined in experi- 
ments to produce finer varieties. 

All this called for community thinking, which is, aside from 
geographic features, the outstanding characteristic of the 

Vest. 

Community thinking harnessed the rivers in the moun- 
tains, produced power from the very waters that turned the 
arid lands into gardens. Community thinking brought about 
the finest highway system possible to build, the most ad- 
vanced schools, the widest range of recreational facilities. 

Community thinking calls for educated, informed citizens. 
Only in communities of well advised men and women is 
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could see was dry, parched hills and plains. The 
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educated, informed citizens’ 


it possible to act cooperatively for the common 
good with continued success. 

The rapid increase of wealth in the Pacific coast I | 
states meantacorresponding increase in the number of families. f 
able and eager to.send their children to institutions of higher 
learning. The school systems of the Pacific slope have engaged 
in a constant race to provide adequate facilities for the c hildren 
knocking at the doors of high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. There is no more definite evidence of the progress 
of the West, both material and intellectual, than the surge 
of the youth of the Pacific slope to the schools and colleges. 


Nc quality of elementary and high schools of the Pacific | | 
slope, the rapid growth of the junior college system, en- |} 
abling boys and girls to take their first two years of college 
work without leaving home, and the development of a score 
or more of colleges and universities which compare scholas- 
tically with the best in the land is evidence that three genera- 
tions have been able to accomplish on the Pacific slope what 
three centuries have done elsewhere. 

Our western colleges may not have roots quite so deep as 
those of older institutions, but they are healthy roots. West- 
ern colleges are close to the life and the problems of the com- 
munities of the Pacific slope. They are training men and 
women not to carry degrees after their names, but to serve 
their communities. To be useful is more meritorious than 
to be erudite. 

The future of the West depends upon the quality of the 
leaders in community thinking which we may train today. 
This is a land rich in natural resources, in soils, in water for 
power and irrigation, in timber, in minerals and in oils. 

The Pacific abounds in food fish, but that is not its real 
value to us. The oceanic outlook is a spiritual resource to 
dwellers on the West Coast. A people gazing across the 
Pacific must assuredly have a broad horizon, must react to 
the color of the Orient and its peoples, blended into our own 
seaboard cities. Place in this environment a selection of 
people who had those qualities which build up reserves, who 
brought life savings to build new communities on the Pacific 
slope, and you have surprising results. 

Our system of civilization builds on past savings and pro- 
jects its new undertakings to be paid for by future savings. 
The processes which lead to stability, to established family 
life, to the achieving of that economic ease required for ade- 
quate education of youth, for the development of homes, of 
art and other objectives of higher civilization, were working 
already in the first settlers on the Pacific slope. 

In a sense, the whole of the Pacific slope is a rural metre- 
politan community, paradoxical as that may sound. I mean 
by it that the adv antages of life commonly found only in 
cities are here enjoy ed by the majority of rural residents. 

This took organization, community thinking, and coopera- 
tive action, that enabled settlers to make intensive use of the 
soil, to dev ‘elop a rural home life unparalleled anywhere else 
on earth. Greater fruits from his efforts have given the citi- 
zen of the Pacific slope a standard of living unique in history. 
It is true that he owes more to the efforts of his fellows, and 
he gives more in taxes, but through community effort he 
enjoys more liberty than the average man ever possessed be- 
fore and his family rejoices in greater comfort. 

This combination of climate, resources and citizenry has 
enabled us to work out some interesting experiments in civili- 

zation. The West is but on the threshold of its ultimate 
progress and it intrigues one to imagine what the next half 
century may produce at the present rate of development. Z 
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The rear of this interesting house 
looks out upon the tranquil blue sea 


N this distinctive house of Spanish design, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. Pennell Baxter of San Diego, have caught the 
spirit of Old World culture and Oriental thought and 
enmeshed it in a home that glows with warm 
friendliness and hospitality. The very setting which they 
have chosen for its construction, on the sloping water- 
front of La Playa beside the Harbor of the Sun, breathes a 
romance that belongs alone to this scenic spot—a spot 


which has played a vital part in the early history of 


southern California and indeed the whole western coast. 
Here weatherbeaten old fishermen still ply their watery 
trade, sea gulls wheel incessantly and tides lap with cease- 
less murmurings against the brick wall at the foot of the 
terraced garden. 

On a lot 50x75 feet the designer, Frank O. Wells, has 
executed a skillfully thought-out plan. Modern in every 
detail, there is not an inch of wasted space. In its archi- 
tectural features the house is entirely Spanish Colonial, a 
type that is becoming more and more an integral part of 
our southern California architecture. 

The front entrance, garage doors and long cement wall, 
enclosing the remainder of the house and garden, are set 
only a few feet back from the sidewalk. Relieving the 
starkness of the wall and also serving as an opening from 
the street is an attractive wooden gate with steps down 
into the grassy enclosure. The wall continues at right 
angles on the line of the lot to where the terraced lawn 
ends, almost at the very edge of the water. Along the 
waterfront, the entire width of the lot, is a retaining wall 
some six feet in height. This side is left open for an un- 
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Mediterranean 
Home in a 

Modern Setting 


By 
Marjorie M. Mohler 


impeded view of the bay. In the center is a flight 
of steps leading to the shallow beach where the 
Doctor, Mrs. Baxter and Ann, their eight-year-old 
daughter, revel in their daily dips. 

Planting is confined to shrubbery of various 
sorts, scarlet geraniums, banana trees and palms, 
arranged against the wall and the house for pro- 
tection from the wind. In the more sheltered cor- 
ners are violets, pansies and other small flowers. 
Along the street side of the wall are planted nas- 
turtiums, monkey flower and euonymus, and at 
the corner nearest the main entrance is a crimson 
bougainvillea. The major part of the enclosure, 
however, is carpeted with grass, forming an ideal 
romping ground for Ann and her brown and 
white pointer. 

At the back, facing the bay, the two wings of the 
house form a right angle. Here on the second floor is a 
small balcony to which is fastened a red and white striped 
awning, protecting the tiled space beneath from the glaring 
sun. In this sheltered nook is a clever brick oven built 
against the dining room wing; a substantial tile table is 
given a central location and reclining chairs are placed 
where the lounger may relax at will and watch the shifting 
tides. 





AS for the interior of the house, in line with its strikingly 
modern plan, the furnishings are as original and 
charming as the folks that live within. On their extensive 
travels the Baxters have collected a varied assortment of 
unusual, interesting things which they have fitted into 
their home with unmistakably pleasing results. 

Just within the front door there is a landing, with four 
steps leading down into the arched hallway, as illustrated 
by the photograph on page 22. The stairs, like the entire 
ground floor, are of terra cotta tile with a wrought-iron 
balustrade. "Decorating the wall space above the risers 
hangs an Egyptian tapestry, yellowing with age. Light is 
provided by a small side window and a single wrought- 
iron electric fixture in the wall beside it. 

To the right, through a double arched doorway, 
one catches a glimpse of the long, narrow living room, 
and its atmosphere of restful hominess is immediately 
felt with impressive force. Here is found no stiff, formal 
arrangement, no set color scheme, but every detail from 
its beamed ceiling to its red tiled floor is planned for 
comfort and real living—a room of true charm and beauty. 
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Numerous chairs of mahogany and Chinese rattan are 
filled with inviting pillows of soft Chinese red. A chaise 
longue in a colorful upholstery, also piled with pillows, 
and a straight-back chair done in cretonne gay with red 
and yellow tulips add a dash of color to the plain, rough 
textured walls. On the floor is a hand-woven rug in sub- 
dued stripes and about the room at convenient angles 
are wrought-iron tables, some with tile tops, others of 
silver-plated copper beautifully hammered and etched by 
Doctor Baxter’s dexterous hands. On these are scat- 
tered magazines and books of every description—travel, 
philosophy, the latest novel—anything to satisfy the 
most exacting mood. 


T the far end of the room is a window draped with 

simple white net. A similar window is on the left 
wall and next to the archway are French doors open- 
ing out onto the tiled enclosure. A full-length Spanish 
mirror fills the wall space between, reflecting the deep 
fireplace of Spanish Colonial design directly opposite. 
Above the fireplace is suspended a shelf, supported by 
wrought iron arms, on which stand two tall brass 
candlesticks balancing perfectly the polished brass 
andirons in the grate below. 

Built-in book shelves occupy the recessed corner 
nearest the entrance and beside it is another smaller 
recess containing the steam radiator. Above this hangs 
an interesting brass alarm clock once belonging to an 
old ship’s equipment. In the hall is a similarly con- 
cealed radiator, serving as extra heat for the dining 
room as well. 

Immediately at the end of the hall is the dining room 
(see photograph on page 22), enriched by a furniture 
group of antique tabas- 
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kitchen are the rubber-tiled drain-board in black and 
cream checks, and an electric ventilator. The latter is 
installed in a corner of the ceiling, near the gas range, 
aiding immensely in eliminating all cooking odors besides 
keeping the air in circulation. Cupboards are situated 
above each end of the drainboard, which occupies the 
entire end of the room, the sink being in the center 
beneath the window. Along the wall close to the 
swinging door into the dining room, are built-in cupboards 
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co mahogany inSpanish JF 
style. An original fea- f- 
ture is here introduced 
in the built-in linen 
closet, stained a dark 
walnut to match the §&° 
beams and window 
ledges and set in a | 
cleverly modeled frame 
reaching almost to the 
ceiling. The walls, like 
all the interior of the 
house, are a rough Span- 
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ish texture. Creating a pronounced color contrast are the 
enormous willow plate leaning on the sideboard, the 
Chinese sprigged draperies at the one wide window 
facing the expanse of blue water, and the blue hand- 
woven rug against the red terra cotta tile floor and 
the dark woodwork. A note of unusual interest is also 
added in the huge skillet suspended from a beam, dis- 
covered by the Baxters in an odd corner of the Orient. 
Two outstanding features of convenience in the 




















Just above is pictured 
the house as seen 
street 
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extending to the ceiling 
with a work table in the 
center and adequate 
drawers and cupboards 
underneath. The back 
door opens into a spa- 
cious semi-enclosed 
porch where ample 
room is provided for 


laundry tubs, water 
heater and broom 
closet. 





To the right of the 
first landing in the en- 
trance hall is a small 
alcove leading into 
what is surely the most 
fascinating room in the entire plan, the 
Doctor’s den. The slanting ceiling is of wal- 
nut-stained wood hung with innumerable 
trophies—a picturesque old saddle, swords 
dulled with age, guns and fishing rods, in fact, 
all sorts of things suggestive of thrilling ad- 
ventures. A fine old desk and chair, cherished through 
generations, stand in one corner laden with an assort- 
ment of unique bric-a-brac. A couch covered with a 
serviceable throw and pillows is along the side wall, and 
a Chinese rattan chair against another. On the wall 
space above it is an old Egyptian tapestry, a twin to 
the one in the hall. Facing the door are double French 
windows with built-in bookshelves beneath the long seat. 
In the left-hand corner is a narrow niche containing a 
small cupboard. 

At present the floor space upstairs is divided into only 
three rooms, with facilities for a fourth to be con- 
structed over the garage for a maid’s quarters when 
such expansion is desired. The modern note is again 
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uppermost in the handling of the bath which, instead 
of the usual conventional room, is separated into two 
alcoves opening off the hall by individual doors.. The 
one to the left is the shower stall and the other the 
lavatory, which is tinted a golden yellow. 


HE location of the main bedroom is over the living 

room, to the right of the top landing of the stairs, and 
it is in a striking color combination of black and Chinese 
red. The casings and hardwood floor are finished in 
dull black, while the hand-woven rugs are a lovely brick- 
red shade. Carrying out the same tones is a dashing bit 
of cretonne at a tiny window high up in a rear corner of the 
room. The bedroom suite is of dark mahogany, old, 
heavy and very handsome, and gracing the four-poster 
bed is an exquisite knitted coverlet, another prized heir- 
loom. Opening onto the balcony is a pair of French 
doors and at the end of the room is another pair lead- 
ing into a small dressing chamber. Next to this is an 
ample clothes closet with a full- 
length mirror in the door. A fireplace 
is built in the side wall, between the 
chiffonier and bedstead, enhanced 
by gleaming brass andirons, and in 
front of it stands a comfortable 
wicker chair. 

The main color which Ann has se- 
lected for her small bedroom, just 
off the top of the stairs, is a fresh, 
soft green. A dainty little dresser, 
chiffonier and single bed, enameled 
in this color and decorated with 
clusters of pink rose-buds, comprise 
the suite. Sheer white ruffled tie- 
backs with side curtains of pink and 
green chintz drape the two low 
windows. A cunning chair, just 





















the right size for a little girl, is upholstered in pink and 
green flowers on a cream linen background. In one cor- 
ner, between the dresser and chiffonier, is a space for 
Ann’s doll buggy and bedstead which has a flowered 
counterpane to match Ann’s own bed. And of course 
Ann’s dolls are in evidence everywhere. There is a 
gorgeous one with ruffled pink flounces on the top of the 
dresser and a whole family of them seated in all sorts of 
positions on a table near the window. 


VERYTHING about this delightful house indicates 
livability. It is a home where the man of the house 
has played a definite part in helping to select the furnish- 
ings and has expressed his individuality in the arrange- 
ment of certain of the rooms. It is a home built with the 
child of the house in mind, for there are spacious play- 
grounds without and a room of her very own within. It is 
a home where the woman of the house finds it a joy to 
perform ordinary tasks because of the many modern 
housekeeping devices installed for 
her convenience. The Baxter place 
in San Diego is truly a western home 

of great interest and charm. 


(Epiror’s Nore—These “‘little 
visits to western homes,” of which 
this is the third, are being read with 
much enjoyment by those of the Sun- 
set family. If there isa home in your 
neighborhood which you feel would 
interest the other readers of this 
magazine, won’t you please tell us 
about it? Passing along good ideas 
through this magazine is just one 
more way of being neighborly—a 
trait upon which all westerners pride 
themselves. All articles which are 
used are paid for at space rates.) 














Opening from the hall is the dining room enriched by furniture of antique tabasco mahogany 
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Swaying on its 
slender stem 
the campanula 
brings grace 
and color to 
the garden 


Fairy Flower of the West 


ANY gardeners like to 
collect all the best 
named varieties of some 
plant which has recently 
undergone great improvement— 
the tall bearded iris, for example. 
In this kind of collecting Ameri- 
cans excel. We are slower, however, 
in learning the fun of gathering 
in our gardens all the desirable species 
of some attractive family. As we do 
learn this, campanulas of which Can- 
terbury bells are one species will get 
much attention, for they are wonder- 
tully varied and beautiful and partic- 
ularly suited to coast gardens. 

Let me draw attention to a few of 
the outstanding members of a lovely 
family. It will not be easy to se- 
lect from the many in cultivation. 
Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, 
England, offer seed of 118 kinds; 
Henri Correvon, Chere-Bourg, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, about as many, 
and here in California we have at 
least one specialist who has a 
catalog devoted entirely to campanu- 
las. My limited space will be given to 
the best for border or rock garden, best 
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In This Article 
Sydney B. Mitchell 
Discusses the 


Campanula Family 


because they are both beautiful and 
easy to grow, especially in this section. 
Of the border kinds doubtless the 
best known is the Canterbury bell, C 
medium, a biennial of bold beauty, 
when well grown each branched plant 
covered with big blue, white, or pink 
flowers over the entire 2% feet of its 
height. The type is more graceful 
than either the cup and saucer or the 
double form. Raised from seed sown 
in midsummer, it will go through any 
winter and flower the next May or 
June, making a wonderful show where 
massed. Then it is through and the 
plants should be thrown away and re- 
placed by something else, chrysanthe- 
mums for example, to flower later. 
Give them a prominent place in the 
garden, in beds or borders near the 
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house or in the planting which 
masks its base. A striking com- 
bination I once saw was a border of 
purple and pink Canterbury bells 
in the color proportion of about 
three toone. This might have hor- 
rified gardeners of twenty-five 
years ago, when debutantes wore 
only pale pink or paler blue, but we 
can take our color stronger now. 


O§ the tall perennial bell flowers, 
C. persicifolla is most grown, 
and deservedly so. Its neat cushions 
of long, narrow peach leaves and its 
stiff, erect spikes of blue or white, 
open flowers are most effective. Felt- 
ham Beauty and Everest, respectively 
blue and white, are examples of selec- 
tions for vigor and height which grow 
half as high again as the typical two- 
foot form. Grow this group of cam- 
panulas either from seed or by divi- 
sion of the clumps. Complaints are 
often made that these dwindle or even 
die out. The trouble is usually con- 
gestion of growth. This bellflower, 
like the Michaelmas daisy or the 
hardy chrysanthemum, is happier if 
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divided yearly and only the strong 
single outer growths replanted. 

The Chimney bellflower, C. pyra- 
midalis, is a striking rather than a 
beautiful plant, its tall, thick flower- 
stem sometimes growing up to six 
feet, its close-set flowers suggesting a 
steeple i in effect. Though rated a pe- 
rennial, it should be treated as a 
biennial, for it flowers best from 
plants raised from seed the previous 
year and deteriorates quickly after its 
first flowering. In England and 
France it is often grown in pots but in 
America it is usually a back border 
plant, a bit gawky but certain to 
be noticed. 


erect on slender stems, the English 
one being more bell shaped than the 
open Carpathian flower. 

Preferable to these, particularly for 
the rock garden in California, is the 
more recently introduced C. /aurit, 
because its home is in the Grecian is- 
lands and it is therefore better adapted 
to a Mediterranean climate than are 
wildings from England or the cold Car- 
pathians. It resembles C. rotundifolia, 
but its rosy lavender cups are up- 
turned instead of drooping. It grows 
from seed or division and is indispensa- 
ble because of its recurrent flowering. 








HERE are other much less 

grown border campanulas. 
Among the finest is C. /atifolia, a 
fine British species with pale blue 
or white flowers, growing as high as 
five feet in rich soil, rather “ram- 
pageous” when quite happy with 
itslot. A shorter form of C. /atifolia 
is macrantha. C. latiloba (also 
known as C. grandis) is another 
three-footer, somewhat suggestive 
of the peach-leaved bellflower but 
both less graceful and less desirable. | 
The last of the border kinds I shall 
mention is C. /acti flora, a very tall 
perennial, its big panicles of small 
pale blue or white flowers often 











carried on stems six feet high, obvi- 

ously a plant for the rear of the 
border. In dry California gardens 
it may often be less than half that 
height. 

A neighbor of mine grows C. 
alliaerifolia, easily raised from 
seed, a somewhat straggling vari- _ 
ety with many white flowers on its 
two-foot stems. Lovely, but I can 
do without it. I would gladly do 
without C. grosseki, though its 





For Best Results with 
Campanulas 


Buy best varieties of seeds or plants 
from reliable dealers. 

Do not try to keep biennials over the 
second year. 

Plant seeds in boxes in spring or in the 
open in midsummer, transplanting 
later to permanent bed. 

Plant in well-drained, rich soil, avoiding 
an extremely sunny location. 

Give plenty of moisture. 

Cut off faded flowers as soon as plant 
finishes blooming. 

Give light protection in colder sections 
over winter but take care not to 
smother the plants. 


in California for rock gardens, is C. 


muralis. Its alternative and, I be- 
lieve, authoritative name is C. porten- 
schlagiana, but it is really too small to 
be loaded with a name like that. Ina 
warm garden give it a cool situation 
and some summer moisture, but it is 
good-tempered even in adversity. Its 
low green leaves are always attrac- 
tive, and little low blue bells cover the 
mat of green in spring and decorate it 
at intervals a large part of the year. 
It looks well and does well in the 
joints of rough stone steps. 

C. garganica (there are several 

forms) has somewhat similar but 

larger foliage. Its flowers, too, are 


making it a lovely thing in the rock 
garden—close growing and, because 
it hails from Italy, willing to stand 
summer drought. Besides coming 
from seed, all three of these campa- 
nulas can readily be increased by 
cuttings taken in spring, put into a 
pot or box filled with sand, and 
preferably covered with glass. 


| bigger and almost flat when open, 


F you ever see hanging over a 

rock wall a long curtain of green 
or gray foliage spangled with 
broad, flat, starlike flowers of blue 
or white, it is fairly safe to bet it is 
some form of C. isophylla. In cold 
sections this Italian bellflower is 
grown in pots and kept in the 
greenhouse over winter, but from 
Victoria south along the Pacific 





coast there are gardens where it 
will survive the winters. Unless 
you are sure yours is not one of 
these, try it. It comes easily from 
cuttings, and is not particular as to 
soil or situation, though it prefers 
light soil, good drainage, and sun- 
shine. 

If you want to read more about 











slender purple bells are attractive, 
but in my garden it will not stay 
put, and has pushed its underground 
stems over a more considerable area 
than it deserves. 

So much for the big border cam- 
panulas. To those who are devel- 
oping a rock garden interest, the 
many little dwarf bellflowers will be 
alluring. A few of them are indis- 
pensable. 

C. rotundifolia, the English hare- 
bell, and C. carpatica, from the Car- 
pathians, may be grouped together 
almost as connecting the border and 
rock plants, because they are robust 
enough in cool, moist climates to be 
used in the front of the border as 
edgings while in warmer, drier sec- 
tions they will appreciate the cool, 
damp soil which the rock garden can 
offer. Both are easy, and can be 
raised from seed or increased by divi- 
sion. They both have blue and white 
forms, and each carries its flowers 
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C. abietina I first saw in the wonder- 
ful rock garden of Mr. Cleveland 
Morgan, near Montreal, and I fell in 
love with its wide open red-violet 
flowers on wiry stems a foot above a 
mat of small green leaves. It is doing 
well a year from seed in my rock gar- 
den, and I look forward to its flower- 
ing in May. I understand it requires 
frequent division to keep it healthy. 


HERE is an easy little rock cam- 

panula variously called pusilla, 
— or caespitosa. It looks best 
and is happiest in a pocket where its 
roots can go down to a cool run, and 
there it will spread rapidly and in due 
time its dainty flowers, blue or white, 
will appear on stems about four to six 
inches high. It does not bloom until 
June or July, really an advantage, as 
we need midsummer flowers in the 
rock garden. Even easier, especially 
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campanulas, read until you ‘are 
dizzy with the names of varieties 
you can or cannot grow, let me 
recommend the fifty large pages 
under “Campanula” in Reginald 
Farrer’s English Rock Garden, the 
best work on this subject and 
written for conditions not unlike 
those along much of the Pacific coast. 
It is pretty expensive, but a large pub- 
lic library ought to have it, and a 
small one should be able to borrow it 
for you. 

Eprror’s Nore:—On the hills over- 
looking Berkeley, Sydney B. Mitchell 
has built a delightful garden. It is 
here that Professor Mitchell learns 
about flowers by actually growing 
them and it is from his experiences 
that he writes the splendid articles 
which are appearing regularly in 
Sunset Macazine. The article last 
month was on primroses; the one next 
month will be on chrysanthemums 
and others of interest will follow. 
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Municipal 
Mother 


Officially: Elisabeth Lossing, Police- 
Woman and Psychiatric Social 
Worker of Berkeley, California 


By Willard Johnson 


ESTERDAY, if you had said the one word 

“policewoman” to me, I would instantly 

have visualized a hard-boiled, business- 

like sort of Carrie Nation, with a club in 
place of a hatchet—a kind of super-female-jail- 
warden hardened by her contact with the tough, 
alcoholic or dope-riddled women I have seen in 
police-courts. » 

Such a preconception naturally only enhanced 
the reality, especially when the reality turned out 
to be as charming a woman as Mrs. Elisabeth 
Lossing of the Berkeley police force. 

Mrs. Lossing is the fine, motherly type one oc- 
casionally encounters as a very much loved 
school teacher—but not very often even 
there. She has deep, kind eyes that were 
made to invite confidence and to give it. 
She has a motherly bosom that was ex- 
pressly designed by the Creator for un- 
happy children to weep upon. 

Rebecca Porter has said: “Her dark 
brown eyes suggest that kind of penetra- 
tion which sees into the heart but is toler- 
ant of what it sees. Her short dark hair is touched with 
gray, the gray that results not from age but from the 
full measure of life’s perplexities. She wears habitually 
the trim, tailored clothes appropriate to profession and 
figure. But perhaps it is the mouth which really gives 
the key to character. In order to be a successful police- 
woman one must come to terms with the sense of humor. 
Mrs. Lossing has come to terms with it and the mouth 
that smiles so easily has neither the hardness of cynicism 
nor the downward droop of self-pity. Her life is the life 
of sympathetic appreciation. She has avoided the bog of 
sentimentality and has evolved the unusual ability to face 
life squarely.” 

Can you see her, as I do, explaining to Helen or Jane or 
Mary that she has not sent for them because they are bad, 
but because she wants to know what their trouble is and 
how to help them? Can you see her happiness over the 
fact that Helen is now interested in taking music lessons 
instead of throwing mud at the neighbors’ windows or 
stealing toys from the ten-cent store? In other words, can 
you see her as a kind of Municipal Mother Superior to all 
of Berkeley’s lonely urchins? A small boy of four or five 
grabbed her as she was hurrying away from the Sergeant’s 
desk one day: ‘Tell me, tell me,” said he with eyes 
a-sparkle, “did you just wow get out of jail? You look like 
such a nice, kind lady.” 

And yet Mrs. Lossing is not only a mother—she is a 








Mrs. Lossing 
on the balcony 
, of her home 
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scientist in so far as she is thoroughly trained 
in social psychiatry. She knows when a con- 
fidential talk will suffice and when the Y. W. C. A. 
or the Y. M.C. A. or the Berkeley Health Center 
or the Child Guidance Clinic or medical aid or legal aid or 
volunteer social workers must be called in to help. She 
leaves to the reluctant last any recourse to the Juvenile 
Court or to a corrective institution or detention home. 


N other words, her work is principally (as all police 

work should be, and perhaps will be some day) with 
crime prevention, and not only with delinquents but with 
pre- -delinquents. She seldom makes arrests. She does not 
have a “‘beat.”” She interviews women and children in her 
office, talks to them, wins their confidence, studies them, 
learns their family history and the story of their trouble. 
And her business 1s to find out whether a child or a woman 
is a social problem through the fault of parental neglect, 
improper health supervision, demoralizing environment, 
or whether the “‘patient” is mentally defective or suffer- 
ing from some definite physical or glandular handicap. 

All this explains automatically why she is famous and a 
significant figure in the world. Her results are teaching 
criminologists everywhere that former police- methods 
have been wrong—that the old way of making delin- 
quents feel that they are hated by society, that they are 
worthless, that they are hopeless pariahs, is exactly oppo- 
site from the proper method; and that the new way of 
studying delinquents with the attitude of finding out why 
they are delinquents, and then setting the whole struc- 
ture right, is the only way to (Continued on page 68 
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This red leather chair is very much at home 
in an interior which shows Spanish influence 


OW long is it since you have 
seen your home? Not that 
you have been away from it. 
The chances are that when 

you return after having been absent 
for a few days you do truly see every 
chair and rug and bed and bureau. 
But if you stay there, day in and day 
out, you may perhaps become blinded 
to the unattractive as well as the at- 
tractive features of your home. 

It is all too easy for a house to be- 
come static—flat—uninteresting. It 
must grow and change, to keep up 
with the growth, both mental and 
physical, of the members of the fam- 
ily who live in it. Pieces of furniture 
or bric-a-brac that have lost their sig- 
nificance must give place to others. I 
don’t mean that everything old must 
be thrown out and replaced by new. 
Certainly not! Grandmother’s beau- 
tiful old walnut chest of drawers you 
will undoubtedly want to keep. But 
wouldn't it be silly to keep a highchair 
in the dining-room after the youngest 
has outgrown it? There are objects in 
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some living-rooms_ today 
which are in the same class 
with the afore-mentioned 
highchair, so far as being 
outgrown by the family is concerned. 

Probably every one of us could have 
more beauty than we have in our 
homes today if we were willing to 
spend thought on the matter. We 
should undoubtedly decide to spend 
a little money, too, but thought comes 
first in importance. 

The real stumbling block over 
which most of us trip is our mental 
attitude towards change. I have no- 
ticed ever so many couples furnish 
most charmingly a little home, and 
then proceed to put that home out of 
their minds forever as a static, com- 
pleted fact. While I do not think we 
should carry about with us a perpetual 
weight of house-consciousness, still I 
do think we should try occasionally to 
wink off from our eyes that familiarity 
with which we ordinarily look at it, 
and criticize our home quite as if it 
were a problem, and a fresh one. 
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T he 
Home 
That 


(Grows 


By 
Mary McDuffie 
Hampto n 


The one time when most of us do 
suddenly come face to face with our 


homes is when a strange guest 1s com- | 
Then our eyes assume f 


ing to visit us. 
the most critical vision of a stranger, 
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and at that moment for the first time 
we see how worn is the rug by the | 


hearth, how rather shabby the special 
luncheon set we have been saving for 
just such occasions, and we regret 
now, too late, that we have postponed 
so long the buying of the new 
or goblets which we knew we needed. 


w teacups | 


UT the very worst aspect of this | 


amusingly tragic situation is that 
we, the family whom the home pri- 
marily concerns, have been denied 
these bits of added charm all this time. 


Lee, 


How much more fun it would have § 


been for all the family had we bought 
in good time the pretty new teacups, 
had we turned the rug, and had the 
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charming new lunch set been 
added to our store of pretty things. 

It is for ourselves, after all, 
that we, the you and I who find 
such pleasure in a home, should 
make these changes. Nor must 
we ever sink into the narrow pcint 
of view that considers such 
changes mere extravagance. We 
must use judgment, of course, in 
our spending; but the wide awake 
household which is truly drawing the 
maximum from life and living is 
always making changes—redecorat- 
ing and refurnishing and, indeed, even 
cutting new doors and windows, to 
say nothing of adding a vase here and 
a lamp there. As lorg as one’s income 
admits of any expenditure at all upon 
pleasure and recreation zs well as up- 
keep of the hcme, then there is here a 
most meritorious consideration for the 
budget. It is not a change such as a 
series of nights in cafes that the av- 
erage family needs, but a change in 
home surroundings to keep them rest- 
ful and pleasing and yielding of gen- 
uine pleasure. 


E. grow tired of rooms. Per- 
sons with unanalytical minds 
may fretfully turn in their unreason- 
ing gropings towards night-life or any 





authority on 
“Does Your 
sonality?” 

series of most practical and interesting 


N the May issue 
Edgar H. Wileman, 
home furnishing, 
Home Picture 
This will be the 


articles by Mr. Wileman. 


of the other possible diversions found 
outside of the home. But to me there 
is infinitely more pleasure in adven- 
turing right at home. Merely to 
change the position of the furniture 
is a most refreshing treat. Such a 
change usually calls to our attention 


certain needs. Maybe we now 
need a new end table or another 
lamp. Perhaps certain vases of a 


different shape or color are required 
by this new arrangement for newly 
created spots. This is all a part of the 
interesting aljventure, and the satis- 
fying of s' ch needs becomes most en- 
chanting fle sure. 

New color can yield the most ex- 
travagant adventures of all. Perhaps 
the living-room has been a combina- 
tion of beige and brown tones fcr some 
years. But the sun has faded tke 
draperies and we feel the need of a 
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change. Picture the old room 
with its monotone of beige rug 
and dark brown hangings with 
accents of russet and copper. Now 
we turn to heavy, silky draperies 
through which are woven dar- 
ingly modern designs; and in a 
new color, perhaps green or a cop- 
pery orange tone. Possibly we 
will even call in the upholsterer 
and have the seats and backs of a 
chair or two recovered in colors that 
repeat certain tones in the draperies. 

These changes, of course, fre- 
quently extend into larger undertak- 


ings. I have known inconvenient, 
badly arranged houses to be trans- 


formed into positively ideal homes 
through the removing of partitions, 


the cutting of windows and such 
minor remodelings. In the course of 
my life I have seen some utterly 


charming homes created out of old 
Not that this is an economy 
but neither 
particularly 


’ hame 


places. 
[ rather fear it is not 
is it an extravagance, 
when it provides not only 2 new 
but recreation, ¢ 
and artistic constr 
of those who build 
At all events, one thing 1s certain: 
that a house must change and grow, 
if it is to continue to be a real home. 


Photographs, courtesy of W.&8 7. Sloane 


























Every successful room 
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invites one to linger in it 
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The Right Use 





LEASURE from the garden 
part of our home comes to us 
through seeing, smelling and 
hearing, but no one avenue of 
human appreciation of gardens is so 
important as sight. And in our visual 
contact with our garden, color plays 


an important part. It is for this rea- 
son that color is so often discussed 
when we exchange ideas about our 
gardens. 

Color in a garden gives it life, vivac- 
ity. It animates the garden scheme, 
brings an element which uplifts spirits, 
produces happy moods, prevents the 
garden from being a composition in 
monotone. 

Color is accent material in design. 
It is the thing which gives dynamic 
effect to the picture of the garden 
wherever you may be standing. It is 
an element of design which if properly 
handled brings out the beauty of the 
basic design. Conversely, color 
poorly handled may make a dowdy 
garden. 

Before we plunge into this oft-dis- 
cussed field of color in landscape de- 
sign let us venture for a moment into 
other forms of composition and see 
what this color does there. Study 
here may help us to understand the 
place color fills in garden composition. 

First, the orchestra. Tone color 
enriches the main theme. The 
major theme may be singing away in 
the string choir with an accompani- 
ment of strings and brass. But the 
tone color of the composition may 
come from a thread of counter theme 
issuing from the wood-winds. It gives 
that “ping,” that counter irritant, if 
one may use the word, which displays 
the strength of the main theme, by 
means of deft contrasts and accents. 
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al Scenes in 


Sunset Gardens 


F snow-on-the-mountain is 

planted in the amaryllis bed, at 
blooming time the pink blossoms 
will float on a foamy sea of pale 
green and white. 


Magenta is an outcast in most 
gardens but the gardener who 
plants delphinium in soft, clear 
blue tones beneath a_bougain- 
villea vine will be rewarded with 
a gorgeous color picture. 


A bed of bright yellow and 
orange African marigolds, bor- 
dered with blue ageratum, will 
bring joy to the heart of the lover 
of bold color effects. 


For autumn, combinations of 
the recently improved varieties of 
Michaelmas daisies with goldenrod 
offer possibilities for color pictures. 


If you have two neighboring 
terraces in your garden, try plant- 
ing one to verbenas in mixed colors 
and the other to the ordinary pink 
geranium; you'll be amazed at the 
effectiveness of the combination. 


For something a bit out of the 
ordinary, plant the feathery white 
meadow rue with the graceful 


bleeding heart. 


The old-fashioned red salvia has 
been neglected of late years, but it 
is coming back into favor in some 
gardens, massed with white alys- 
sum. 


The tall heavy spikes of the fox- 
glove in a variety of colors may be 
pleasantly foiled by a foreground 
planting of statice latifolia which 
will be covered with lavender-blue 
blossoms. 


The dainty blue of the forget- 
me-not may be combined effec- 
tively in the border with the pastel 
tones of the long-spurred colum- 
bine or the brighter hues of the 
snapdragon. 
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Color inthe Garden 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


Member, American Society Landscape Architects 


I admit it may appear bumptious 
for a landscape architect to talk of 
dress design. Yet the same principles 
of line, mass, proportion, color, tex- 
ture apply to the planning of dresses 
with character as apply to designing a 
garden with personality. Color is 
often used as the dominant accent 
in dresses. Black with a flame red 
flower, Nile green with color accent of 
maize, a dark blue knit sports dress 
with a cornelian colored brooch and 
a perky blue hat with glowing red 
feather—those suggest the use of 
strong color point for accent. 

Color in fiction composition is 
found in that counter theme of locale 
pointing up the big theme that is the 
main thread of the story. 

Now, color in the garden. As the 
oboe or bassoon in the orchestra gives 
a tone color foil to the song of the vio- 
lins, as a bright buckle or knot of rib- 
bons gives the accent of color to a 
gown, as neatly sketched “‘local color”’ 
gives greater force to a story, so does 
color produce accent in the garden. 
It is not the primary thing in garden 
design. It is an auxiliary element 
used to strengthen the main design. 
Therefore it is important to get the 
basic design of your garden well 
blocked out before you go into the 
problem of color planning. 


Deere design is often a favorite 
topic of the fervent amateur. Too 
generally it is spoken of as a separate 
thing that can be stripped out of the 
garden without considering the other 
elements of garden design, held up to 
view, mauled, pawed, abused and 
then put back on the garden like a 
superficial kalsomining with never a 
thought of how color will affect the 
other design elements. It is an in- 
separable part of the whole and must 
be so considered. 


The combination of colors to 
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produce pleasing effects can be taken 
in the abstract. It is possible to work 
out balanced color groupings without 
special thought of gardens. But 
those same color Bil «pee apply 
to fabrics, auto bodies, billboards or 
window dressing just as readily as 
they apply to garden color. The com- 
binations of colors may be an abstract 
thing, but the color plan of your gar- 
den is a concrete application of the 
abstract and involves more than mere 
combination of harmonious color 
groupings. 

By evolving a definite color plan co- 
ordinated with other design elements 
it is possible to give the same garden 


several different seasonal counte- 
nances. 
N early spring iris, daffodils and 


tulips might cluster at the point 
of shrub beds. In summer you may 
place phlox, gaillardia and ‘delphin- 
jums in masses in the bays. In fall 
the accent of flame colors of mountain 
maples, reds of dogwood leaves or the 
gold leaves of frost-touched plum 
takes the accent into the shrub bor- 
ders. The color accent has moved 
from point to point, from design ele- 
ment to design element, stressing one 
feature one week and another the 
week following and to that extent 
changing the “‘face” of the garden. 

The problem of getting good plac- 
ing for the color accent will find its 
solution in the study of the other ele- 
ments of design. Lines, masses, pro- 
portion, textures, scale, will give the 
foundation for the color plan. Put 
the force of color at points to be 
stressed or along lines that should be 
made more powerful. 

Do not get the impression that 
there is only one color 
scheme which will fit your 
garden design. Far from it. 
You can shift color spots in 
the living-room and get a 
new effect, you can secure 
a different effect with an old 
dress by shifting color spots 
and you will find that one 
designer for gardens would 
put color accent one place 
and the next would put it 
another and each would be 
equally right; each scheme 
equally pleasing if well done. 

There is much talk of 
jarring colors. It i is a fav- 
orite field of “do’s and 


Decorative walls 
addaninteresting 
note of color to 
the patio of Oscar 
Easley in San 
Clemente, Cal. 
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don’ts” for amateur garden planners. 
Too often it holds the stage while 
basic design suffers miserably. 

After studying color in the fields of 
landscape design, music, fiction writ- 
ing and touching it as an adventurer 
in other fields, I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is a basic rule that 
is rather simple. Where it has been 
applied good results have 
followed. 

The rule is this: Where 
you use color in several 
places in a composition, 
use it with equal, balanc- 
ing strength. The fiery 
red of lychnis can be bal- 
anced by the strong blue 
of anchusa but would 
overpower the delicate 
blue tint of the funkia. 
The funkia would balance 
the color power of a shell 
pink phlox because they 
are both tints of equal 
color “weight.”” So, when 
you plan color for your 
garden in tints keep the 
whole scheme for any one 
period in tints and shades. 
If you have powerful colors at another 
bloom season then plan that whole 
season of bloom in stronger colors. 

Disharmony between colors results 
from a lack of balancing of color 

“strength” rather than the combina- 
tion of any given colors. 

Again we turn to the field of music 
to illustrate. A good director will not 
let the brass choir blare forth and 
smother the muted violin section nor 
will he let the cymbal clash out with 
its probing sound except where there 
is plenty of other tonal force to bal- 
ance it coming from the other divi- 
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The good land- 


sions of the orchestra. 
scape designer will not let fiery, noisy 
masses of flower bloom throw off the 
color balance in his plan if the garden 
is to be worked out in mezzo-tints. 
Nor will he make some delicately 


tinted flower lose its beauty because 
riotous color blooms near by over- 
balance its color force. 

Here is a_ parting 
thought. Have you ever 
tried to work out a color 
scheme meticulously, 
painstakingly, balancing 
shades carefully, delving 
in the deep sea of garden 
literature which devotes 
itself to this topic of 
“color combinations” for 
gardens, then plant your 
garden following the 
dictum of the ultra-col- 
orist to an almost unrea- 
sonable degree—and then 
have Mother Nature, 
laughing up her sleeve, 
upset the whole scheme 
by bringing the flowers 
in different tints or 
shades than you _ had 
counted on or have them sport en- 
tirely away from the color you ex- 
pected? 

What may be a light blue shade 
in one soil or one site may be rather 
vivid in another location. And try 
as you may you cannot control color 
in flowers beyond a certain point. 
About all you can hope to do is to 
keep the force of colors balanced, 
place them for the purpose of accent, 
consider the main basic design when 
you do plan your disposition of color, 
and then enjoy the result with no 
squeamishness about some tiny detail. 
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Western Poets 
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Hills of California 


There are elfin bugles blowing high above the fields of wheat; 

There are bluebells and wild pansies, where the sage and poppies meet; 
There are crystal drops of nectar in the jewels at my feet 

On the hills of California in the morning. 


I can hear the padres singing in the wistful winds that blow; 
They are haloed by the sunshine, and the gleam of long ago. 
Azure spirit vales are folding antelope and buffalo 

On the hills of California in the morning. 





low white caravans assemble, watched by furtive prairie folk, 
And the tired oxen tremble, patient-eyed beneath the yoke; 
In the blue horizon circle bluer whiffs of rifle-smoke 
On the hills of California in the morning. 









































































Shapes and phantom shadows fleeing where the wind-blown yucca waves; ’ 
Distant cries now thrill my being like the war-cry of old braves; tral 
Only ghosts mine eyes are seeing, ghosts o'er long forgotten graves, aN 
On the hills of California in the morning. lite 
Cyrus C. Jonson. mo: 
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HE quality of mystery fic- 
tion, 1t seems to us, is some- 

what strained. But our per- 

sonal opinion to the con- 
trary, this puree of easily masticated 
literature continues to be one of the 
most popular forms of reading enter- 
tainment. And, as a matter of fact, it 
is the outstanding democrat of all 
literature. Pedagogical persons read 
it as avidly as office boys. We know 
a learned and dignified literary critic 
who turns hand-springs at the very 
mention of a story from the pen of 
S. S. Van Dine, and have known a 
voung mechanic, who seldom reads a 
book of any kind, to stay up half the 
night, so eager was he to find out who 
slaughtered all the poor souls in “THE 
GREEN Murper Case.” A book ven- 
der at anearby university tells us that 
he sells more mystery novels to profes- 
sors than to students. So, then, even 
if the glory of this type of novel is by 
way of being reflected, its standing in 
the community of book readers is un- 
questionable. 

And no wonder! The blame things 
drag you out of yourself by the up- 
standing hairs of your head and pitch 
you into a cauldron of moiling excite- 
ment and adventure. They boil you 
to a turn in a mass of danger and then 
deposit you safely, albeit breath- 
lessly, back into your own arm chair 
with a feeling that you have had a 
swell time while it lasted. This, 
coupled with the probability that the 
genesis of this extraordinarily popular 
form of reading entertainment lies in 
our being suckled on ‘Who Killed 
Cock Robin?” undoubtedly accounts 
for mystery fiction’s appeal. 

“THe Murbers IN SuRREY Woop,” 
by John Arnold (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
32.00), is a title to catch the wander- 
ing eye of any browsing mysterite. In 
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Mystery Novels Are the 
Outstanding Democrats 
of Literature According to 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


Who This Month Tells You 
About Seven New Thrillers 


it one Doctor Dick Henshaw neglects 
his English countryside practice to 
render. unwelcome aid to Scotland 
Yard in solving the mystery of the 
many deaths that occur in and around 
Surrey Wood. The doctor gets into 
one pickle after another, and the reader 
fairly holds his breath in apprehen- 
sion for the fellow’s safety. The story 
starts out with a terrible cry “filling 
the air with cold horror,” and from 
then on events happen with breath- 
less rapidity. The dreadful scream 
aforementioned falls upon the ears of 
the distinguished scientist, Professor 
Merrow, and upon going to investi- 
gate, he stumbles over a dead body. 

Later, when he returns with the 
doctor and a constable, the body has 
disappeared. Who was the dead 
man? Who killed him, and why? How 
had the body disappeared? These 
conundrums, coupled with strange 
sounds from the Henshall Manor 
House, start the young doctor sniffing 
as a bloodhound to the trail. Other 
murders occur at proper intervals, 
and there is a pretty girl in this to 
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help the story along—as if it needed 
any helping along! Even in the usual 
love interest, the author has a little 
twist up his sleeve that we do not 
intend to divulge. There is no doubt 
about this being a mystery story, and 
a good one. 

““NIGHTMARE, by Gerald Mygatt 
(Penn Publishing Company, $2.00) is 
well named. It is a bad dream from 
start to finish in which the reader 
will find enough melodrama to satiate 
the most craving taste. The heroine 
of this action and suspense story, 
Patricia Shane, likes her men to be 
two-fisted fellows of muscle and 
brawn. She finds her ideal in Jimmy 
Kirklin who, although he appears in 
New York at the psychological mo- 
ment dressed in a dinner coat, is really 
a poor miner from the great open 
spaces of the West, after all. The 
action of the story is second only to 
the speed with which Patricia and 
Jimmy fall in love with one another. 

A band of clever New York crooks 
under the leadership of a hawknosed 
rascal and his consort, Queenie, de- 
cide to kidnap Patricia and hypno- 
tize her into acting the part of a miss- 
ing heiress for whose return there is a 
million dollar reward. Despite the 
vigilance of her two-fisted friend, 
Patricia is kidnapped and hypnotized 
with a mechanical eye in a way that 
is all very wonderful and creepy. If 
you haven't had a good old fashioned 
nightmare for some time and would 
like to try one again for fun, read 
Gerald Mygatt’s first book. 


N “Tue Tutte Marsh Murper” 
(Doubleday, Doran and Co., $2.00), 
by Nancy Barr Mavity, the author is 
satisfied with one killing. The reader 
is baited by the question of who killed 
Sheila O’Shay and continues to be 
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tantalized with it until the very end. 
Miss Mavity succeeds admirably in 
catching that elusive but ever popu- 
lar newspaper atmosphere, even as 
her Peter Piper, the reporter, succeeds 
in finally tracking the master mur- 
derer to his den. Dr. Cavanaugh, 
the psychiatrist, makes some rather 
neat deductions from a bit of hair 
found on the charred remains of the 
victim and upon this builds up a case 
that keeps the reader and Peter guess- 
ing. Dr. Cavanaugh’s beautiful 
daughter (or is she?—Ah! that is 
another question) is involved in the 
murder and so is Don Ellsworth, 
Sheila O’Shay’s husband; Mrs. 
Kane, Sheila’s stage mother; and 
David Orme, a three-fingered musi- 
cian, suffering from amnesia. The 
story is well handled, well worked 
out, and we can recommend it to 
those who fancy mystery fiction. 


HE Dial Press offers a novelty 

in the way of mystery, done 
with a humorous touch. “UNDER- 
GrouND” ($2.00), by J. Jefferson 
Farjeon, has the most provocative 
chapter endings we have read in 
many a mystery moon. These 
endings remind us of screen com- 
edies wherein the little comedian 
enters a room with four or five 
villainous looking big men and in a 
flash the rowdies come sailing out 





the door, while the little fellow ! 


blithely brushes a speck of dust 
from his baggy trousers. With the | 
exception of thinking the author 
should have rewarded the likable | 
Mr. Brown in a more fitting man- | 
ner, we found this tale of high 
intrigue and mysterious noises 
coming from a deserted mansion 
thoroughly satisfactory indeed. 

There is a team of wise-cracking, 
droll fellows in the piece that the 
author should put on a vaudeville 


paintings and antiques, explosions, 
wholesale public brawls, deadly pri- 
vate fights, a beautiful girl or two and 
a buccaneering young adventurer are 
the materials of which this story is 
made. 

If there are any mysterious jim- 
cracks and horror hocus pocus that 
Oppenheim has failed to include 
in the pages of this novel, we are not 
aware of their absence. If some wit 
had let fall even a fluff of goose-down 
while we were in the middle of read- 
ing ““Treasure House,” we feel con- 
fident we would not by now have 
sufficiently collected our shattered 
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the extent of making them into logic- 
ally worked out problems, the solu- 
tion of which stimulates the reader 
to take a hand in the thing himself. 
We found ourselves two-thirds of the 
way through the book stopping to 
review the clues mentally, and de- 
ducting from them a satisfactory 
answer. In all modesty, we can say 
that we worked the problem out rather 
cleverly. We had our culprit well in 
hand, merely waiting until the end of 
the book to clamp the “bracelets” on 
him. Subsequent investigation dis- 
closed that even though our reasoning 
was good, we had not arrived at the 

right solution. This mystery makes 
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circuit. These two irresponsible, 
irresistible nitwits help to enliven 
the story and render invaluable aid, 
as well, to our friend Brown in pre- 
venting the impending disaster that 
hovers as though suspended by a 
silken thread over the heads of the 
principal characters. An entertaining 
book, “Underground,” that keeps you 
chuckling and gasping until the ex- 
plosive end. 

Every one, of course, knows the 
work of E. Phillips Oppenheim and in 
his latest book he unlimbers his talents 
and gives his readers the “works.” 
“Tue Treasure House or Martin 
Hews” (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00), 
is a weird and fascinating tale. 
Martin Hews, an unprincipled and 
contemptuous little cripple of great 
wealth, is the axis around which the 
melodramatic story revolves. Hidden 
doors, electrical devices, rare jewels, 
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Reviews in Miniature 


“Music at Midnight” by Muriel 
Draper (Harper & Bros., $4.00). A 
pleasant book of reminiscence written 
with charming sophistication. 


‘‘Winning the King’s Cup”’ by Helen 
G. Bell Soaen & Co., $3.50). The 
story of a yacht race from Spain to New 
York. Yachtsmen, indoor yachtsmen 
and those of us who secretly crave ad- 
venture and romance will do well to 
look into this book. 


“The Plays of J. M. Barrie” (Scrib- 
ners & Sons, $5.00). A book of twenty of 
the famous playwright’s most popular 
works beautifully printed and made to 
order for that evening when you crave 
something particularly good to read. 


“Believe It or Not” by Robert L. 
Ripley (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). The 
cartoons of Mr. Ripley which appear in 
the daily papers all over the country 
are here collected in a book accom- 
panied with text that will make you 
doubt your very eyes—or ears. 


“The Spanish Pageant” by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00). 
In this book, an author ably fitted to 
observe meanders through modern 
Spain, tells what he sees and presents it 
clearly and fascinatingly, along with a 
pleasant dash of historical background. 


its bow on a foggy night with two 
1 murders, quickly followed by a 
third. The good old reliable Scot- 
land Yard is called in, in the person 
of Sir Clinton, to solve the case. 
“The Case With Nine Solutions” 
is a thoroughly satisfactory mys- 
tery novel and we can truthfully 
say that it overcame our usual 
prejudice against this type of fic- 
tion to the extent that we stayed 
up far later than we should to 


finish it. 


LOTS and counter plots, lies 

and counter lies, clues entwined 
with clues, a heart carved from a 
human body, a frozen corpse, a 
heated corpse, family scandals, 
Muriel Dean and Dr. Hailey, all 
woven by the hand of Anthony 
Wynne into a novel, make “THE 
Daccer” (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
$2.00) one of the most highly in- 
volved books of this kind we have 
ever read. The master mind of 
Dr. Hailey pitted against the mas- 
ter mind of Muriel Dean, as 
conceived by the master mind of 
Anthony Wynne, make “The Dag- 
ger” a master mystery story. 

Mr. Wynne is another author 
who uses the popular device of 























nerves to write this review. Read it 
and quake! 

“THECASE WITH NINE SOLUTIONS,” 
by J. J. Connington (Little, Brown & 
Co., $2.00), challenges the reader’s 
pat at solving a mystery. In 
addition to having an undeniable 
appeal to the lovers of mystery, it 
should also prove a source of pleasure 
to those like ourselves who do not 
ordinarily enjoy blood and gore fic- 
tion. The author himself is somewhat 
of an anomaly, inasmuch as J. J. 
Connington is not his name. He is, 
in truth, a distinguished scientist and 
has been a professor in English and 
Scottish universities. This would be 
merely by the way if it did not bear 
directly upon his mystery stories to 


having a doctor solve the mystery. 
And, by the way, doctors who 
solve mysteries, amateurs who 
lend invaluable aid to Scotland 
Yard, and stories laid in Merrie 
England, seem to catch the fancy 
of a great many authors who write 
crime novels. We wonder why? 
Out of the seven mystery novels we 
have read this month, five of them 
have England for their locale, five of 
them drag in Scotland Yard and five 
of them call upon amateurs to assist, 
and as it happens in most instances, 
to do the work of the Scotland Yard 
detectives, 1. e., solve the mystery. In 
four of these seven novels, a doctor 
plays an important part in the plot or 
actually discovers the murderer. Ap- 


parently, there is some very definite — 


formula for writing this mystery fic- 
tion that so many readers like so well. 
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Figure 1 











Do You Know 
These 





Photographed by 
Dorothea Havens Chappell 


Fig. 4 





HE seven varieties of 

wild flowers pictured on 
this page are typically west- 
ern and may be found on 
our hillsides during the 
spring. Beginning with the 
photograph in the upper 
left-hand corner of the page 
(Fig. 1), we find a member 
of the figwort family, Pent- 
stemon laetus Gr——a long 
name which does not in the 
least detract from the blue- 
purple loveliness of the 
blossom. In the center of = |& 


Western Wild Flowers? 





the page is our old friend, 
Dodecatheon alpinum Gr., 








commonly called shooting- 
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star. In upper right (Fig. 
3) is Fritillaria lanceolata 
Purs., a somber little flower 


The gay mariposa lily and a 
spray of the graceful white lupine 
APRIL 
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Figure 3 








Fig. 5 


which most of us know by 
the name of checker lily. 
The two small photo- 
graphs numbered figures + 
and 5 are the bush monkey 
flower (Diplacus aurantia- 
cus Fepson) and Indian 
Paint Brush (Castilleia par- 
viflora) respectively. At left 
in the lower panel we find a 
pleasant member of the lily 
family (Calochortus veniestus 
Dougl.) which the Early 
Californians named Mari- 
posa lily, meaning butterfly. 
It blooms generously in 
pinks and mustard-yellow, 
but each lily seems an ex- 
citing find. At right in the 
panel is Lupinus arboreus or 
the lovely white lupine. 





Has Your Home 
Adequate Refrigeration? 


HE architect has a new 

job these days—or at least 

a new factor to consider 

in connection with his 
usual job of planning houses. He 
must take care to see that adequate 
refrigeration is provided for, along 
with the plumbing, heating and light- 
ing equipment. 

This is as it should be, for the home 
that lacks facilities for adequate re- 
frigeration is lacking from the stand- 
point of health, economy, conven- 
ience, and aesthetic satisfaction. Too 
many houses have in the past been 
built without any consideration of the 
need for refrigeration, and so no place 
has been provided in the kitchen for 
the location of a refrigerator, either 
iced or automatic. 

Modern kitchen plans invariably 
show the refrigerator, and the supply 
cupboard adjoining it, as the starting 
point in all food preparation. From 
this point the remainder of the work- 
shop is developed so that one proceeds 
in counter-clockwise rotation: first 
the mixing center, as a kitchen cabi- 
net, table, or work shelf; then the 
sink, and last therange. 
Just make a batch of 
cookies mentally, and 
see how admirably this 
plan works out, with 
no wasted steps. 

It is not enough, of 
course, merely to see 
that the refrigerator 
is sensibly placed. It 
must be the right size 
for the job that it is to 
do. Consider the num- 
ber of persons in your 
family, your market- 
ing habits, the quan- 
tities and kinds of 
perishable foods that 
you would like to keep 
on hand, and then se- 
lect an icebox that 
literally fits your 
needs. Remember, 
too, that for effective 
refrigeration it is ne- 
cessary to have good 
circulation of air in the 
box. This is impos- j 
sible in a refrigerator 
that is crowded with 
tood. 

Speaking of market- 
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To Keep Foods Merely 
Cool Is Not Enough 


By 
Ernest Olmstead 


ing, it is surprising how one’s trips 
to market can be cut down by argh 
cious planning plus the use of 
generous sized icebox. It is sine 
in this way to cut down one’s food 
costs quite considerably, too for 
every experienced housekeeper 
knows that it is the second dinner, 
the one that makes use of the left- 
over meat or vegetables from the 
first, that actually puts one a step 
ahead on her food budget. 


MENTIONED the necessity for 
refrigeration from the standpoint 
of health. This needs very little ar- 
gument these days, but one point 
might be made in passing: that real 
refrigeration demands a_ sufficient 





Courtesy of General Electric Co. 
A fruit gelatine dessert is doubly 
good when it is thoroughly chilled 
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degree of frigidity to arrest the 
growth of bacteria. This means 
that a temperature of around 45 
degrees must be maintained con- 
stantly. Mere coolness is not enough. 
Whatever type of refrigerator is used, 
it must be operated in such a way as 
to insure a decidedly chilly interior. 
Ice refrigerators should be kept filled 
with ice; automatic machines may be 
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Courtesy of Leonard 
Refrigerator Co. 
Proper arrange- 
ment of foods in 
the refrigerator is 
well illustrated here 


set to maintain the 
desired temperature. 
One interesting new 
development among 
the automatic ma- 
chines is the cold con- 
trol. With this very 
simple device one may 
regulate at will the 
temperature of the 
freezing compartment, 
merely by setting a 
control lever on a dial. 
If one wishes to freeze 
a dessert or ice cubes 
quickly, the dial may 
be set at “colder,” and 
the temperature drops, 
freezing the material 
much more quickly 
than would be the 
case ordinarily. We 
need only think of 
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away in a tightly covered kettle in 
the refrigerator (as all greens, lettuce, 
etc., should be stored in the automatic 
machine), ready to be cooked three or 
four days later? Only one purchase, 
one siege of careful scrutiny of leaves, 
and one washing-up of the sink are 
thus necessary. And one might, of 
course, decide to cook the entire 
quantity at one time, putting away a 
portion, cooked, for future appearance 
on the table as a salad with hard 
cooked eggs, or a gelatine mold. A 
roast large enough to serve for two 
meals may be cooked one day, and a 
portion reserved for its second appear- 
ance in the form of a mock pot roast 
with vegetables, or any other inter- 
esting and yet easily prepared form. 


Desserts may be frozen 
and served in these smart 
little silver-plated molds 














Courtesy of Kelvinator Corporation 

A ‘“ i| 
Beautifully simple in 
designis this new au- 
tomatic refrigerator 


salads to realize the aesthetic | 
satisfaction that good re- 
frigeration insures. Salad 
materials must be chilled 
and crisp if they are to be i 
interesting. Certainly there | 





























is nothing intriguing about 
a flabby lettuce leaf. Cold 
desserts, too, must be truly 
cold to be at their very best. 
Gelatine dishes, junkets, blanc manges 
—ever so many good things come 
under this classification. 

We are learning to make more gen- 
eral use of our refrigerators than we 
formerly did. Ice-box cookies are 
made into rolls, chilled, and then 
sliced just before baking. Baking 
powder biscuits may be mixed, cut, 
placed on the baking sheet and stored 
in the refrigerator, to be brought out 
just ten minutes before dinner or 
luncheon time and popped into the 
hot oven. Ice-box rolls (a splendid 
recipe for which is given on page 37 of 
this issue) are, to my way of thinking, 
one of the finest of recent discoveries 
in the field of cooking. 


E have learned, too, that fre- 

quently time can be more wisely 
spent, and sometimes good _half- 
hours may be actually saved, by care- 
ful planning in food preparation. For 
example, isn’t it wiser to buy enough 
spinach for two meals, clean it all at 
one time, and then store half of it 
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Courtesy of Frigidaire Corporation 


In buying a refrigerator, it is 
not necessary to worry unduly 
about the hidden construction, so 
long as one is considering stand- 
ard, advertised makes. No manu- 
facturer could afford to market an 
inferior machine, so the problem 
is simply to select the icebox that 
suits one’s taste and needs. One 
thing is certain—that a cheap re- 
frigerator, like a cheap dress or 
cheap bedsprings, usually proves 
to be cheap only in first cost. It 
is likely to turn out to be a rather 
expensive purchase. 

The care of a good refrigerator 
is very simple. An _ occasional 
wiping out with a cloth wrung out 
of a lukewarm solution of wash- 
ing soda, then an application of 
clear water, followed by rubbing 
with a dry cloth, keeps the in- 
terior sweet and clean. Any 
spilled food must, of course, be 
wiped up at once with a damp 
cloth. The outside finish is easily 
cared for, using mild soapsuds. 
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The operation of the automatic re- 
frigerator is no trick at all. All makes 
are well serviced, though professional 
attention is rarely needed. No spe- 
cial installation is needed with most 
household types, a convenient elec- 
tric outlet being sufficient. The di- 
rections furnished with the machine 
tell all one needs to know about de- 
frosting the coils, which is a very 
simple operation. 


ERY smart little silver-plated 
dessert dishes which just fit the 
trays of a number of the automatic 
machines may now be secured. Des- 
serts may be chilled or frozen in these 
and served in them, too, thus greatly 
simplifying meal service. Another 
clever ideais touselittle paper 
baking cups for freezing indi- 
Vv idual desserts or salads. At 
serving time, slip each of these 
cups intoa fresh, dry one, and 
it 1s ready to go to the table. 
Remember that refriger- 
ation is a matter of health, 
convenience, economy, and 
enjoyment. Speaking of health, 
the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture states that a tempera- 
ture of 45 degrees or below is de- 
sirable in order to keep milk in best 
condition. The bottles should al- 
ways be kept stoppered tightly. 
Milk may become stale and unfit 
for food even when it is not actually 
sour if it has been improperly kept. 























Courtesy of Electro-Kold Corporation 


There is ample space for food 
storage in this roomy interior 
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Western Recipes 


to use for 


‘Extra-Special Occasions 


By Cora Irene Leiby 


Photographs posed by courtesy of 
Hot-N-Kold Corporation 









HEN the 








housekeeper 

of today looks 

back upon the 
food prices of yester-year, 
she sometimes wonders 
how our grandmothers 
(maybe it was your great- 
grandmother!) even 
needed to consider the 
question of extra special 
cookery. With eggs ten 
cents a dozen; butter ten 
to twelve cents a pound; 
chickens twenty cents 
each; turkeys, your choice 
for a dollar; meats, a few 
cents a pound, some of it 
yours for the asking; 
milk and cream yours for 
the taking—special cook- 
ery would seem an every- 
day affair. 

Of course, if your 
grandmother was one of 
the chosen few who 
crossed the plains to the 
“far west country,” then 
the story is different. 
Those pioneer women 














Knead the dough thor- 
oughly to work in the 
flour, then return it 
to the mixing bowl 


second, old standby or 
never-fail recipes, which 
are used when especially 
good and sure results are 
desired; and third, recipes 
which may be thrown 
together quickly in an 
emergency but which are 
at the same time differ- 
ent, delicious and de- 
lectable. 

A recipe which ts splen- 
did to keep on hand for 
unexpected tea guests, to 
send to friends who are 
keeping house or enter- 
taining in a small way, or 
to girls or boys at college, 











faced a real problem in 





is Nevada Butter Sticks. 





preparing food for their 
families. Supplies were 
difficult to obtain, and 
prices were extremely 
high for all things not of their own 
providing. Even though buffalo 
steaks, venison roasts, and wild tur- 
key were rather ordinary things for 
them, a side of bacon, fruits, and vege- 
tables were a rare treat. 

Those pioneer women were original 
in many ways, but in none more so 
than in their cookery. One charming 
woman who came across the plains 
and settled in Montana in the gold 
rush days, tells of looking out her 
window one morning to see com- 
pany coming some miles down the 
road. She dashed to her kitchen to 
see what she could give them to eat. 
Nothing seemed very promising. She 
went to her fruit closet, but there 
found only a can of tomatoes—all she 
had with which to provide that some- 
thing “extra special” for company. 
How did she use it and what did she 
make? She made a tomato pie! As 
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Photographs by Ralph Young Studios 
Parkerhouse, cloverleaf, and many other kinds of 
rolls may be made from the Icebox Rolls dough 


scon as it was in the oven she rushed 
to the chicken house to see if one of 
the hens could possibly have laid an 
egg. One had. Her pie was glorified 
with a golden meringue! 

Today, with enticing grocery stores 
at almost every corner, our problem 
is different. But with fuel measured 
to us by the cubic foot or pound, 
with butter and eggs, milk and cream 
making large figures in the food 
budget, our recipes have to be adapted 
to these things—and yet, we must 
have good, sufficient and correct food 
for our families as well as special 
viands for extraordinary occasions. 

As I have talked with housewives 
throughout the West, and in fact the 
country over, I find that their “extra 
special’’ recipes are of three separate 
and distinct kinds: First, expensive 
or extravagant recipes, which are 
used only for very choice occasions; 
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This is a very liberal 
modification of the usual 
recipe for Scotch Short- 
bread, but you will find 
it delicious, and I believe will prize it 
for its keeping qualities. 


NEVADA BUTTER STICKS 
14 pound of butter 1 teaspoonful of 
1 cupful of sugar baking powder 
1 egg 16 cupful of corn- 
2% cupfuls of flour starch 


Sift flour, cornstarch and baking 
powder. Cream butter, beat in sugar 
and egg, then add the sifted dry in- 
gredients. Divide into about four 
portions. Roll each portion into a 
strip three-eighths inch thick and 
about three inches wide. Cut cross- 
wise into strips about one-half inch 
wide. With thumb and first finger of 
both hands pinch strips in about four 
places. This gives an interesting 
broken top surface. Bake in a slow 
oven (325 degrees). Flavoring may 
be added, or the dough dusted with 
sugar before cutting it into strips. 
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For years I’ve envied hostesses who 
could serve dainty, hot, home-made 
rolls for luncheon or dinner, or with 
salads for afternoon affairs. It always 
seemed to me just short of magic to 
be able to have rolls ready to bake at 
the right minute. So when, a few 
years ago, this recipe was given me 
[ felt that I had indeed achieved a 
coveted possession. 


ICE-BOX ROLLS 
24 cupful of sugar 2 eggs, well beaten 
| teaspoonful of salt 1 cake of compressed 
4 to 6 tablespoonfuls yeast 


of lard V4 cupful of luke- 
2 cupfuls of boiling warm water 
water 8 to 10 cupfuls flour 


Dissolve the sugar, salt and lard in 
the boiling water, and cool. Dissolve 
the yeast cake in the half-cupful of 
lukewarm water, and add to it the 
well beaten eggs. Combine the two 
mixtures, and add flour to make a 
stiff dough. Knead well and return 
to mixing bowl. Put in the ice box 
or a cold place and knead down when- 
ever light (once a day, usually). 
Make up rolls four hours ahead of 
baking time (3 hours in summer), 
and let stand in room temperature. 
Return unused _ por- 


Place 
cut-side down in an oiled pan, leaving 
some room for spreading, sprinkle 


inch slices, using a sharp knife. 


with sugar and cinnamon, let rise 
until double their original size, and 
bake about 20 minutes at 375 degrees. 

Butterscotch rolls are another var- 
iation. Mix 1 cupful of brown sugar 
with 2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon and 
spread on the buttered rectangle of 
dough. Add nut meats and raisins to 
suit your taste; roll and cut. 

Have ready a pan in which is melted 
a generous piece of butter, the size of 
the pan determining the amount of 
butter. Spread the bottom of the 
pan with brown sugar, sprinkle with 
whole or broken pecans or almonds, 
and place the slices of dough on this 
mixture. Let rise, and bake rather 
slowly (350 degrees), watching care- 
fully to avoid burning the syrup. This 
makes most delicious rolls, though I 
grant that they are rather messy to 
eat. Muffin tins may be used for 
baking individual rolls with more 
crust on each one. 

If there are to be men guests for 
dinner you can make no mistake in 
serving for dessert a Lemon Cream 
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Pie. Yes, four eggs do seem a lot for 

just one pie, but try it sometime. I 

think you'll treasure this recipe, too. 
LEMON CREAM PIE 


Juice of 1 lemon 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar 


4 eggs 

¥% cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of 

butter 

Beat yolks and add to them the 
sugar and lemon juice. Cook in a 
double boiler until quite thick, stir- 
ring. Beat whites of eggs until stiff, 
and fold half of the beaten egg whites 
into the lemon jelly. Turn this mix- 
ture into a pastry shell which has been 
previously baked. Add the powdered 
sugar to the remaining egg whites, 
and pile them on top of the lemon 
mixture. Bake for about fifteen 
minutes in a slow oven (300 degrees) 
to cook and brown the meringue. 

Do you have any difficulty in mak- 
ing good pastry? I know several 
people who say that they never 
could make it, until they heard of 
the 1-2-3 recipe. Maybe it will help 
you. 

1-2-3 PASTRY 


2 tablespoonfuls of shortening (rounding) 
3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 cupful of flour 


Salt 





tion to ice box. This 
will keep until all is 


Sift about % tea- 








used. 

I find the clover- 
leaf a most attractive 
form for these rolls. 
Use a small sized muf- 
fin pan, form three 
small rolls and place 
in each individual com- 
partment. When 
baked about 15 min- 
utes in a hot, 400- 
degree oven, these 
form a crusty roll, 
which is especially at- 
tractive with salads. 

Cinnamon rolls may 
be made by rolling 
out a portion of this 
dough about % inch 
thick to form a rect- 
angle, spreading this 
with softened butter 
and sprinkling it 
thickly with sugar and 
cinnamon. Raisins, 
either chopped or 
whole, may be added 
to good effect. Roll 
up the rectangle like 
a jelly-roll, pinching 
the edges to hold it, 
then slice off in half- 


Oil the bowl and the 
dough, cover with a 
cloth, and tuck it 
away in the refriger- 
ator between usings 








spoonful of salt into 
the flour, and cut in 
the shortening (the 
more rounding the 
spoonfuls the richer 
the pastry). Add the 
cold water gradually 
—it may not take 
quite all of the three 
tablespoonfuls. Roll 
out on a floured board 
until thin, and line the 
pan as desired. 

If you live in a town 
where you are called 
on frequently for the 
donation of a cake, 
you will find this 
never-fail Nut Choco- 
late Cake a standby. 


NUT CHOCOLATE 
CAKE 


14 cupful of shortening 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

4 eggs 

1 cupful of milk 

21% cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

2 squares of chocolate or 
¥% cupful of ground 
chocolate 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

34 cupful of English wal- 
nut meats 

Salt 


Cream the shorten- 
ing and add | cupful 


of sugar. Beat the 
yolks of eggs thick 























(Continued on page 65 
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“Enrich life with 
interests outside of 
business. Engage 
in sports you like”’ 














Mental Health Problems 
tn the Business World 


Jones, president of a 
jock and prominent in 
civic affairs in a Southern 
city, tcok his family to 

church one Sunday morning. Then 
he turned the car toward home, drove 
up on a railroad crossing at a time 
when he knew a train would come, 
stalled the engine and waited. 

“Suicide” was the unmistakable 
verdict when an examination of his 
bank showed that within a few days 
it would have had to close its doors. 
The mystery w was a mystery no longer. 

Mr. Jones, it is true, chose a rather 
spectacular ‘and original manner of 
departing this world, albeit one hard 
on the sensibilities of the railroad 
engineer to whose lot fell the thankless 
task of assisting Mr. Jones out of his 
earthly troubles. 

Otherwise there was nothing un- 
usual about his act, as a business man, 
in committing suicide because he was 
in financial difficulties. The public is 
all too accustomed to it. 


Not all the financial casualties kill 
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By 
G ladys Denny Shultz 


themselves, of course. 
the survivors go under the care of a 
nerve specialist for mental or nervous 
ills. The percentage of wrecked busi- 
ness men who remain alive and in 
their right minds is not at all what it 
ought to be. 


Symbol of a materialistic age, this 


strange devotion to coins and bits of 
paper? Yes. But one that can be 
avoided in its tragic implications by 
adherence to the rules of mental 
hygiene—and I think we may pro- 
ceed on the basis that both suicides 
and mental breakdowns are things to 
be avoided if possible. 

Mr. Jones, for instance, broke 
several of the seven rules suggested by 
Dr. Burnham and others for happi- 
ness and success throughout the span 
of life. Plainly he lacked the philoso- 
phy which would have carried him 
through this crashing of his financial 
house about him. It is quite possible 
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But many of 


he had been accustomed to deny real- 
ity, and when it was thus thrust 
grimly at him, he had not means to 
face it. I think we are justified in 
assuming he had not learned to play, 
for otherwise he would not have cen- 
tered all his interests so tensely in the 
one matter of money getting, or have 
been so crushed when the game went 
against him. May we not also con- 
jecture that his physical health was 
not all it ought to have been, or he 
would probably have had the energy 
and courage to see his troubles 
through. Certainly he did not know 
how to compensate for a lack by sup- 
plementing another interest. 

“Suicides and mental breakdowns 
among men of mature years who have 
lost their money indicate the need for 
business men to study and apply 
to themselves the laws of mental 


health,” says Dr. Frank Ely, nerve 
specialist. 
His experience has shown that 


many men in business store up special 
trouble for (Continued on page 44 
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Dutch oven in Wear-Ever Aluminum 





Waterless Cooker and 
Roaster, courtesy of 
Cream City Ware 
Mfg. Co. 


Above: Vapo-Seal 
skillet in Mirro 
aluminum. In 
panel below, No- 
Smoke — alumi- 
num broiler 
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To Make 
Meat Cookery 


Interesting 


By Elner Martin 


HE cooking of meats has 

been made much more inter- 

esting recently by the im- 
provement in design of some 

of the standard cooking utensils, and 
also by the perfection of devices for 
regulating oven temperatures for 
both gas and electric ranges. Now 
good results may be confidently ex- 
pected every time, by even the most 
inexperienced of cooks, instead of 
merely hoped for as in days gone by. 
Have you considered the advan- 
tages of the new tightly covered skil- 
lets, for the housewife who cooks for 


just two or three persons? In one of 


these small, easily cleaned utensils 
she can prepare a pot roast that will 
never be dry or stringy, for its smart 
cover automatically bastes the meat. 
A small vent in the lid permits steam 
to escape when that is desirable. For 
the larger family a Dutch oven in 
either aluminum or heavy iron cooks 
to perfection those meats suited for 
braising or pot roasting, and makes an 
excellent pan in which to cook all 
meats that are lacking in fat and so 


The Russwin open-type food chopper 
and the Universal stainless steel 
cutlery are interesting tools 


PERE 
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demand long, slow cooking in moist 
heat. Veal and the less tender cuts of 
beef fall into this class. 

A meat grinder is an almost indis- 
pensable piece of kitchen equipment, 
even in these days when it is possible 
to have fresh round or rump steak 


ground before your eyes at the meat , 


shop. Innumerable uses for it sug- 
gest themselves, particularly in the 
preparation of left-over bits of meat 
for souffles, hashes, croquettes and 
the like. The grinder illustrated opens 
up for ease in washing. 

An assortment of aluminum skewers 
will prove an invaluable aid in pre- 
paring rolled roasts, stuffed poultry, 
veal birds and the like. 

A cleaver, while not indispensable, 
is a desirable tool for occasional use. 
A stout butcher knife and a quality 
paring knife always in good condition 
for use come under the head of in- 
dispensables. The quality of steel is 
important, for knives that will not 
hold an edge are not worth buying. 
Stainless steel eliminates much trou- 
blesome care. 

Have you frequently wished that 
you might always achieve good 
results when broiling steaks? The 
aluminum broiler illustrated on this 
page consists of a small roasting pan 
containing a broiling rack. A funnel- 
shaped piece of aluminum below the 
rack conveys the juices from the steak 
to the side, where they will not burn 
and smoke, but may be saved for use. 

Cookers which require little or no 
water in their operation have proved 
their value in vegetable cookery and 
in meat cookery also. In most types 
of such cookers it is possible to pre- 
pare both meat and vegetables in the 
one utensil with excellent results. 

For roasting, the enamel roaster 
pictured gives great satisfaction. It 
is a self-basting pan, and the meat, 
placed on the rack within, is heated 
evenly from all sides without burning. 
Inthe lid are two vents which may be 
opened to permit moisture to escape 
for the last few minutes of browning. 
This roaster is finished in soft green 
enamel with a cream lining. 
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The difference ... 


is in the way they're FRIED 


Or, to put it more accurately, the difference lies in what kind 
of fat you fry your doughnuts in. 

Certainly, that’s what housewives have discovered who 
use Snowdrift. And that’s why they use Snowdrift. 

Imagine doughnuts, rich and brown as never before. 
More wholesome—more really delicious—than perhaps you’ve 
ever tasted. And then consider this simple fact: 

Snowdrift is so pure and wholesome—so fresh and snowy 
white and inviting—that it’s good to eat all by itself. 

Of course, your doughnuts taste better. Or your fritters or 
fish or French fried potatoes. Because, you see, the Snowdrift 
you fry them in becomes a very part of the food you eat... 

But there’s more than that. For in deep-frying, Snowdrift 
can be heated hot enough to fry perfectly long before it burns. 
With ordinary care you can fry food in Snowdrift so that it has 
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that rich delectable “fried” taste and is yet 
entirely wholesome. 

And because Snowdrift is so delicate in 
flavor it improves but never changes the flavor 
of the things you fry with it ... Incidentally, 
you can strain Snowdrift and use it over and 
over again. Not even the odor of fish will 
cling to it. 

Snowdrift is known as the “creamy” 
shortening. It’s already creamed for you be- 
fore it is packed in the air-tight can. And it 
keeps just the same creamy texture — in the 
refrigerator or out in the warm kitchen. 

Use it for all your frying. And use it, 
too, in everything you bake. It’s so creamy 
that just a few stirs of the spoon will mix it 
thoroughly with your flour or sugar. And it’s 
so good that it makes all your cake, biscuits, 
muffins, pie crust light, tender and delicate — 
and much more delicious to eat ... Always 
add a pinch of salt when using Snowdrift— 
for Snowdrift like butter fresh from the churn, 
comes to you unsalted. 


Write for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate also 
if you will send us the name and address of your grocer. 
Address the Wesson Oil—Snowdrift People, 208 Baronne 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


DOUGHNUTS — made with Snowdrift 


2 Tablespoons Snowdrift * 2 Eggs 
3 Teaspoons Baking Powder + Y2 Teaspoon Salt 
% Teaspoon Cinnamon + ‘2 Teaspoon Nutmeg 
3 Cups Flour «© % Cup Sugar 
Ye Cup Milk { approximate} 


Sift together flour, salt, baking powder, and spices. 
Beat eggs well, add milk, sugar and melted Snowdrift. 
Stir into dry ingredients. Add enough more flour or 
milk to make a soft dough. Roll on a floured board to 
Y inch thickness. Cut with cutter and fry in deep hot 
Snowdrift of 360 degrees F. until the doughnuts are 
brown and tender. The fat is hot enough if it browns 
a cube of bread in 60 seconds. 
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=anake painting a 


HE latest fashion in 
paint applesauce is out. 
like this.. 


“Our price is very low but our 


“cheap” 


It goes 


paint isn’t ‘cheap,’ because, etc., etc., 
etc., ete.” 

Don't be fooled. A low-price-per- 
gallon means a “cheap” paint—a 
skimped paint—a terribly costly paint 
—every time. And there’s no “be- 
cause” that can explain it. 

Only one thing is more costly 
than “cheap” paint. Just let “Cheap” 
Paint’s twin brother, “Cheap” 
Painter, in on the deal. 

There you have a combination 
that will make a farce of any house 
paint job. 

“Cheap” Paint is costly enough 
alone, as thousands of home owners 


now know. But when you add the 
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careless preparation and unskilled 





daubing of “Cheap” Painter — you 
have the costliest paint job in the 
world. Don’t let these “Applesauce” 
Twins fool you. Don’t throw good 


money aw ay. 


There is only one way to save 
money on a house painting job... 
use the best house paint and let a 
master painter do the work. 

Fine old SWP House Paint, for ex- 
ample, is made of superfine materials. 
It may be a little higher priced by 


you | 
CAN'T PAINT 





farce! 
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the gallon, BUT — for every 11 gal- 
lons of “cheap” paint required, only 
7 gallons of fineold SW Pare needed. 
That 4-gallon savingmakesSWP cost 
about the same as “cheap” paint, on 
the wall or by the job. 

The cost of any paint job divides 
about like this: One-third for paint. 
Two-thirds for labor. 

Don’t try to save money by hiring 
a “cheap” painter. His careless work 
will cost you dearly —in repainting 
expense. 

Don’t engage a master painter and 
then ask him to use “cheap” paint. 
With all his skill, he can’t make 
“cheap” paint last. 

It quickly cracks, chips, peels. The 
cheap colors fade. Every year or so it 
hasto be“repainted” atheavy expense. 


© 1929, S-W Co. 
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| The only combination that will save 
| money for you is a master painter 
and the best paint money will buy. 

The master painter is an artist. 
’ He is trained. He knows his profes- 
sion. He uses good equip- 
ment. He prepares the sur- 
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face carefully. He applies 
the paint skillfully. He is 
conscientious and takes pride 
in his work. 

So, when a master painter 
applies fine old SWP House 
Paint for you it assures a 
handsome job — at lowest 





It is the “master touch” |And remember, that what is true of 
ofthe scientific men of house paint is true of any other ex- 
Sherwin-Williams. terior or interior finish. It must be 
paint cost per square foot of These laboratory experts good to be economical. 
wall—a finish that will serve are to “paint” what Edison ‘ 
for many years—at lowest ‘'worltioverusder ts" is to electricity—what Mar- See Paint Headquarters 
cost per year. coni is to wireless. and save money 

In other words, fineold SWPand Their “master touch,” which If you do not know a reputable 
a Master Painter are the most eco- | makes SWP House Paint different Painter who will apply fine old SWP 
nomical combination of all. from all others, is a human ingredi- House Paint for you, write us. We 

The “Master Touch”? ent, impossible of successful imi- = — name and address 
tation or duplication. OF one Who will. 






























You may hear arguments as to for- Only Sherwin-Williams has it. We will also send a free copy of 
mulas — meant to lead you astray. Only SWP House Paint users bene- UT famous Household Painting 

Just remember this. TheSWP sg by it. Guide, which saves costly mistakes 
balanced formula has been openly Before you buy any“cheap” paint, 1” painting. 


printed for years. Anyone can have _yjsit Paint Head arters, your local 
it. Yet the characteristic qualities of cieean aie yoo Get lite - — sn esmanigncens 
rges aint an arnis akers 


SWP have never been duplicated. advice and material estimate on the in the World 


Why? Because formula is only one —_ job. Compare it with “cheap” paint. Cleveland - - Ohio 
factor. The quality of ingredients is 


equally important. These might be 

duplicated and still SWP would re- 

main unchallenged. Because there ) I, | EF R W (| N = W l l / A MS 

is one element in fine old SWP that 

never has been and never can be 

ae SWP HOUSE PAINT 
PAINTS 


VARNISHES + ENAMELS 
LACQUERS 
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Mental Health 1n Business 


themselves in two ways. First, by 
too great absorption in money 
making, so that if they lose their 
money, they feel they have lost 
everything. Second, they do not de- 
vote enough time to developing them- 
selves along lines outside of business, 
to broadening their interests, to en- 
joying things and people. 

But there is another class of busi- 
ness man as well. I talked with a 
member of it the other day. 

“The money I make is incidental to 
me,” he said. “I want my efforts to 
produce me a good living, of course, 
and they do. But money isn’t the 
biggest thing. That, to my mind, is 
making the business grow, aatiane 
my wits against a competitor’s. 
Creating, if you will. [ve built some- 
thing here, something I’ve enjoyed 
and taken pride in. What if my 
board of directors should kick me out 
tomorrow and put someone else in 
my place? I’ve had my fun, and the 
thing I’ve made will go on. Or sup- 
pose it goes to smash. We'll take our 
fund of experience and try again.’ 

And so we have evolved a mental 
health platform for the business man: 

1. Engage in a business that you 
enjoy for itself, not alone as a means 
of piling up we alth, or even of making 
a living. 

2. Go into it for the pleasure you 
get out of it; make a game of it. If 
you lose, start the game again. 

3. Enrich life with interests outside 
of business. Take time to know and 
enjoy your family. Engage in sports 
you like. Give attention to reading, 
music, or whatever cultural activity 
most appeals to you. 

4. Don’t let organizations and com- 
munity life, if your common sense 
tells you it is your business success 
which makes you desired for these 
things, absorb too many of your 
energies. Save time for yourself, for 
your family, for education, for play. 

The business man who follows a 
program of this sort will never shoot 
himself or mess up a railroad crossing 
if luck goes against him. He will have 
a thousand mental and spiritual plea- 
sures to compensate him for the loss 
of material wealth. He will be wel- 
come in many places though he come 
with lean pocketbook—even in his 
own family. 


‘THE business woman’s problem 
is more complicated, for in addi- 
tion to the battles common to all 
business people, she has to adapt her- 
self to a world and to experiences here- 
tofore closed to her sex. And adjust- 
ment is always a great strain. 
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(Continued from page 38) 


Perhaps this is why, although the 
quaint practice of blowing out the 
brains when the market goes the 
wrong way has not yet been taken up 
by the business woman, she is more 
prone to nervous troubles and to 
warping of personality than is her 
male prototype. 

That is, of course, when she dis- 
obeys the laws of mental health. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
poised, charming, efficient. women 
who have been in business for many 
years and who have added something 
each year to their store of personality 
and personal assets alike. 

There are others, however, as their 
physicians and employers will testify, 
who need to follow mental health 
rules to increase their business effi- 
ciency and personal happiness. 

We have suggested a code the busi- 
ness man may well follow. Let us 
look now, for the benefit of the busi- 
ness woman, at the unwritten one the 


The Rules for Mental Health 
1. Keep fit physically. 
2. Face reality. 
. Have a philosophy of life. 
. Find work you are happy in. 
. Learn to play. 
. Learn to appreciate the things 
enjoyed by your fellow men. 
7. Compensate for qualities you lack 
by developing those you have. 


AWA 


successful business man has been fol- 
lowing, and which has brought him 
his success. (For this purpose, of 
course, we are taking the philosophy 
of the man who has enjoyed life while 
attaining success.) 

It goes something like this: 

1. Work for the advancement of 
the job as a whole. Be jealous of no 
one, get behind every proposition that 
will advance the business whether 
you do or do not like the person who 
made it. (Better still, manage to get 
along without disliking anyone.) You 
cannot succeed personally if you fight 
measures that will benefit the busi- 
ness. Conversely, the success of the 
enterprise, even though it is due to 
the work of your most hated rival, 
means greater opportunities for you. 

2. Do not indulge in office politics. 

3. Survey your job objectively and 
decide which are its most important 
features. Push them vigorously first, 
then use the remaining time for clean- 
ing up the less important things—but 
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keep the big job going. A brilliantly 
successful business woman one day 
showed me a pile of neatly wrapped 
parcels on top of a cupboard. 

“See them? They’re what’s the 
matter with women in_ business. 
These packages should have gone off 
a week ago. I return from a trip to 
find that my girls have wrapped them 
exquisitely and addressed them with 
care—then left them on top of the 
cupboard. Now I would have wrapped 
and addressed them any old way, but 
they would have been mailed on time.” 


HE had learned the lesson her 

assistants had yet to master. 
Spending so much time on perfecting 
unimportant details that the main 
thing is lost sight of is the handicap of 
many a business woman. 

4. Don’t work too hard. I have 
heard ambitious girls many times ex- 
press indignation because the men in 
the office seemed to take their jobs so 
easily. “Look at them, loafing a third 
of the time, going out to play billiards 
or squash, yet they get twice as much 
pay as I do and see how I work!” 

Our ambitious complainant does 
work, like a slave, getting through 
mountains of detail, staying overtime, 
working herself i into a state of nervous 
irritability, working gray hairs into 
her head and worried lines into her 
forehead. Working so hard, all the 
time, in fact, that she loses her per- 
spective entirely and has _ nothing 
fresh to contribute to anything. 

There are lazy men in business, of 
course. But in general the unharried 
attitude which so enrages the girl just 
quoted is simply a wisdom learned 
from generations of masculine exper- 
ience in business. Do a good day’s 
work and quit. Don’t ever let a job 
get on your nerves. Keep poised and 
cheerful as a first duty. Relax now 
and then and get clearly in mind what 
the whole thing is about. 

5. Be good to yourself outside of 
office hours. How many business 
women do a man’s work downtown 
during the day and a woman’s work 
at home afterwards? If housework, if 
the hundred little jobs women always 
have on hand are a pleasure and a re- 
laxation, then do them and call it 
play. But if they are an added 
burden, can you afford to carry it? 
Conserve your strength for the things 
that count most. 

The last plank in the business wo- 
man’s platform will be the same as in 
the man’s: to develop herself con- 
stantly by study, by widening her 
interests and contacts, by becoming 
the biggest person it is in her to be. 
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er- | fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
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‘at | Pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 
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SS | five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
= i Blade—every Gillette Blade—do its smooth, expert 
¥ job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
ys who count on it. 
e- There you see in operation the unique system 
It — which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
# ment workers inspectors—paid a bonus for every de- 
35 | fective blade they discard. 

At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
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>- | fort of your shave. But the Gillette Blade doesn’t 
inf change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
a shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
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Add the chopped raisins and nuts. 








This month, a special prize 
of $5 is offered for the best 
recipe featuring raisins—an- 
other western product. The 
contest closes April 15th, and 
the prizewinning recipe will 
appear in the June issue. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 


—The Editors. 




















These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
pasted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Poached Eggs Espagnol 


2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 onion Generous pinch of pepper 

1 green pepper 1 teaspoonful of sugar 

2 tender stalks of celery 1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
2 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls of dry bread crumbs 


Put the oil into a saucepan, and in it saute until golden brown the 
onion, pepper and celery, all finely chopped. Then add the tomatoes and 
bring to boiling. Add the remaining dry ingredients, thoroughly mixed, 
the bread crumbs and Worcestershire sauce, and cook gently until the 
onion is soft. Pour into a shallow glass or earthenware baking dish which 
has been well oiled, and break into it as many eggs as desired. Season the 
eggs, cover the top well with grated American cheese, and put into a 
moderately hot oven (400 degrees) until the eggs are done to taste 
usually about 10 minutes.—Mrs. G. L. D., CAtirornia. 





English Chess Pies 
Make rich pie crust into patty shells, and bake. When cool, fill with a 
cream mixture made as follows: 


1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of chopped raisins 
¥4 cupful of butter 2 eggs, beaten 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts Juice of 44 a lemon 


Cream the butter and sugar in the top part of a double boiler, and add 
the other ingredients. Put over hot water and cook about 25 minutes, 
stirring constantly at first; then cool, put into the baked shells, and top 
with whipped cream. This is sufficient filling for 6 or 8 shells, and the 
little pies are great favorites with men.—Mrs. C. L., WAsHINGTON. 


Pork and Noodles 


1 pound of lean pork, ground fine - 2 green peppers, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of butter 1 can of tomatoes 

4 stalks of celery, diced 1 package of noodles, cooked 

4 large onions, chopped fine _ 1 cupful of ground cheese 
Seasonings 


Brown the pork in the butter, then add the celery, onions and peppers, 
and brown all. Add the tomatoes, with salt and pepper to taste, and 
allow to simmer for about an hour. Add the noodles, cooked in boiling 
salted water, let heat through thoroughly, and just before serving add the 
cheese.—Mrs. W. R. B., OrEGon. 


Apple Sauce Cake with Fruit Filling 


2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 1% cupfuls of apple sauce 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg V4 cupful of melted fat or cooking oil 
4 teaspoonful of cloves Y¥ pound of raisins 

Y4 teaspoonful of allspice 1 cupful of nutmeats 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add the apple sauce, which has been 
mashed thoroughly, and the melted fat (cooled before adding), stirring 
constantly. Add the chopped raisins and nuts, floured slightly. Bake in 
three layers, in a slow oven (325 degrees) about 45 minutes. Put together 
with the following: 


Fruit Filling 
1 egg white ¥ teaspoonful of baking powder 
¥Y cupful of sugar Y¥g cupful of fig jam 
3 tablespoonfuls of cold water ¥4 cupful of finely chopped raisins 


Place egg white, sugar and water in upper part of double boiler over 
rapidly boiling water, and beat with rotary egg beater exactly 7 minutes. 
Remove from fire, add baking powder, also flavoring if desired, then stir 
in the fig jam and raisins and spread on the layers immediately. This is 
especially good on apple sauce cake, but is excellent on any cake contain- 
ing spices and fruit or nuts.—Mrs. G. B. S., Cattrornia. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the fig recipe contest, 
which was announced in February, will be 


found on page 64 of this issue of the magazine 


Swedish Pork Chops 
Select 4 lean pork chops. Place in a deep baking dish, and cover with 
fine, dry bread crumbs. Wash but do not peel 2 good-sized cooking 
apples, cut in quarters, and place on top of the chops. Peel and quarter 
2 small onions and arrange them also on the chops. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) about 45 minutes. Garnish with parsley to serve.— 
Miss L. S., NEvapa. 


Shrimps, Louisiana Style 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter Y teaspoonful of salt 

1 small, mild onion, chopped fine 4% teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 cupful of shrimps (canned or fresh Few grains of cayenne pepper 
cooked) shredded 3 tablespoonfuls of strained tomato 

24 cupful of hot boiled rice sauce or puree. 


24 cupful of cream 

Heat the butter over direct heat in the upper part of the double boiler. 
Add the onion, and cook slowly, covered, until soft. Rinse the shrimps in 
cold water and drain before shredding, being careful to remove the black 
vein on each. Add them to the butter and onion. When heated, add the 
hot cream, the rice, and seasonings. Add a dash of celery salt if desired. 
Put over boiling water and let cook about half an hour. Finally add the 
hot tomato sauce, and serve on strips of hot buttered toast.—Mrs. 
G. A. E., Catirornia. 


Artichokes Western 
Many persons do not care for artichokes because of their somewhat flat 
taste when merely boiled in salted water. Cooked a little differently, they 
become a favorite dish. Here is my pet recipe: 
For each artichoke add 1 teaspoonful of salad oil and 1 slice of lemon 
and 1 slice of onion to the boiling salted water. Cook until tender, and 
serve as usual.—Muss A. G., CALIFORNIA. 


Raw Carrot Salad 
Peel six carrots and grind them twice through the food chopper. Com- 
bine with 


¥ cupful of diced celery 2 apples diced (Newtown pippins 
4 or 5 medium-sized sweet pickles preferred) 
Y teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of sugar 


This may be served fresh with mayonnaise or a cooked salad dressing, 
using the vinegar from the sweet pickles in its making; or it is excellent to 
prepare for a picnic next day by pouring a pint of lemon gelatine, hot, 
over the mixture. The hot gelatine prevents the apples’ turning dark. 
Serve with mayonnaise or boiled dressing —Mrs. J. A. N., CALirornia. 


Tamale Pie 
34 pound of round steak A little water 
3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 small onion, cut fine 1 quart of hominy 
6 level teaspoonfuls of chili powder Small can of ripe olives, stoned and 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour chopped 


Heat the shortening in a frying pan, and in it saute the chopped onion. 
Cut the meat in small pieces and brown slightly with the onion. Add a 
small amount of water and let the meat cook gently until tender. 

Then add the chili powder and flour mixed to a paste with more water, 
and cook, stirring until smooth. Let boil a few minutes, adding a little 
more water if necessary to make a good gravy. 

Put the hominy through the meat grinder, and add a little salt. Puta 
layer of the meat mixture into an oiled baking dish, then a layer of hominy, 
sprinkling a few chopped olives on each layer, and alternating until the 
ingredients are all used. Have the top layer of hominy. Bake half an 
hour in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees).—Mrs. H. J., OREGON. 
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Mix, and spread on the cake. 








Will you share your fav- 
orite best recipes of all kinds 
with the other readers of Sun- 
set, through the Kitchen Cab- 
inet? This recipe exchange 
is a regular department, and 
$1 is paid for every recipe 
published. Address the Kit- 
chen Cabinet, Sunset Maga- 
zine, 1045 Sansome St., San 


Francisco. 


—The Editors. 
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e ALLAN BULLARD had met Martha 
in New London, but today h é was not 
sure—she looked different—could i ut 
be—? Was it possible that she didn’ t 
§0 to Ber muda with her Mother? d 


¥ For the first time she was “wearing? 
Colleen Moore Face Powder. By 
Darnee—perfumer; a powder of 
exquisite fr ‘agrance, shaded to blend 
with definite beauty types, and sold 
by The Ovl Drug Co. and agents 
for the Owl Drug Co. sinssdleite. 


¥ Send 75c for the powder and 10c 


for the packing and postage to The 
Oul Dr “ug Co. or agent—specify 
shade wanted. 


¥There’s an agent for the Oul 
Dru Co. roduds near you; ask 
§ P y 
your local druggist. 
Other Colleen Moore products are: Lip 
Stick, Rouge, Compact, Beauty Cre am, 
Dike: Toilet Water, Solid Perfume, 
Astringent, Talcum Pow der, Body Pow- | 
der, Liquid Nail Polish and Remover, 
and Vanishing Cream. 
¥ For the th ird consecutive year 
Colleen Moore is accredited with 
leading the world in box office receipts | 
—the acid test of public approval. 


























Colleen 


Moore — 
“JacePowder — 
The Owt Drug Co 


San Francisco New York Chicago 
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NYBODY knows camping 
out is twice as much fun if 
you know your way about 
in the woods a little; know 

something about how and where 
and when to pitch a camp, how to 
keep to the trail, how to distinguish 
the tracks of different animals, to build 
a fire quickly, to administer first aid, 
and how to hook a_ twelve-pound 
trout. Some people never do learn 
that. 

One of the best places to learn all 
this, and a lot more, too, like how to 
make a shower bath last through 
‘fatigue,’ or clean-up period, and 
how to alibi out of “educational hour” 
to go fishin’, is in a boy scout summer 
camp. And it’s sure a fine place to 
have fun, too! 

Our camp is in a large grove of red- 
wood trees along Pescadero Creek, 
about an hour and a half from San 
Francisco. Last summer camp was 
open for a month, though most of the 
fellows came for two week shifts. The 
first two weeks we had about 200 
boys in camp. I don’t know how many 
there were the last two weeks, but 
they ran about the same, I think. It 
cost sixteen dollars for two weeks, 
thirty-two dollars for the month. But 
those of us who played in the band, 
and stayed all month, got a reduction 
of sixteen dollars for the whole time. 
That made it pretty nice. 

The camp’s all fixed up in fine 
shape, now. There’s a large rustic 
mess hall, a store, swimming pool, 
parade grounds, and a peach of a 
camp-fire site. The tent houses all 
have wooden frames with canvas tops, 
like those in almost any summer re- 

sort. Eight fellows sleep in a tent. 
The beds have real springs, but we 
sleep on hay ticks—that’s a mattress 
filled with hay. Each fellow fills his 
own from the bales of hay brought 
into camp. They make pretty good 
beds, too, if you know how to stuff 
them right without getting them too 
full, so they’re hard, or too skimpy, 
so they get lumpy. 


EWCOMERS to camp are called 

“Rookies.” ‘““Tenderfeet”’ are the 
lowest class of scouts. Second Class 
comes next, then First Class. After 
that, Eagles. But your second sum- 
mer in camp, no matter what your 
class, you’re an old timer. Yet even 
some old timers, who’ve been to camp 
before, remain ‘tenderfeet. Some of 
them just never seem to be able to 
learn. They stumble all over them- 
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Camping Out With the Fellows 


By 
Jim Thompson 
A Regular Boy Scout 


Just as He Told it to a 
Sunset Staff Writer 


selves on the trail, get lost—just stay 
green, that’s all. Guess there are lots 
of grown-ups like that, too, who don’t 
seem to have any “savvy” about the 
out-of-doors. 

To be a First Class Scout, though, 
you have to know your way about 
pretty well. You have to know how 
to pitch a tent in the rain or in the 
night; where to pitch it so’s it will be 
level, and avoid the wind, near water 
and a wood supply, free from mosqui- 
toes, and so that it'll have sun in the 
morning but shade at noon, prefer- 
ably. You have to be able to swim 
fifty yards. You have to take a four- 
teen mile hike and write it up later, 
telling what you did and what you 








You have to know how to cook 
some, make hunter’s stew and fry 
bacon and eggs. You have to know 
how to make a map of a certain 
specified territory, put in the trails, 
landmarks, trees and_ buildings. 

You have to pass a first aid test so 
that you know what to do in case of 
cuts, burns, broken bones, bites, stings, 
stone bruises, and all that. You 
have to be able to trail a person or an 
animal. To learn this, somebody 
wearing spiked shoes wanders off the 
trail through the woods and you have 
to follow his tracks. 

You have to know how to fell 
tree, to judge its height by its shadow 
and its age by counting the wood- 
rings, how to keep tools sharp and 
keep them from rusting. You have 
to be able to judge distance, size, and 
weight of objects with seventy-five 
per cent accuracy. You have to know 
something about the trees, flowers, or 
birds; have to be able to identify ten 
trees from their leaves, or to collect 
and classify ten flowers, or to identify 
ten birds. You have to be able to 
point out certain stars and constella- 
tions, such as the north star, Orion, 
and the Dipper. 

To earn a camping merit badge you 
have to have camped out fifty days 
and nights, out in the open. You 
have to cook your own food, impro- 
vise your own shelter, make a lean-to. 
While in camp you must have slept 
out at least one night on a bed of fir 
boughs or pine needles you have made 
yourself on the ground. You must 
know how to make a fire by rubbing 
sticks together as the Indians did. 
Forest fires, they say, have sometimes 
started this way from trees rubbing 
together. in the wind, rubbing until 
the tree bleeds pitch, which catches 
fire from the friction. That is the way 
the Indians learned to make fire by 
rubbing sticks together. 


UT Scout Camp isn’t all work, 

you bet. We go fishing, swim- 
ming, and rowing on the pond. We 
take long hikes through the woods, 
gathering specimens of insects, flowers, 
shells or what have you for our collec- 
tions. Most every fellow seems to 
have a — I’ve got half-a-dozen, 
I know, so I’m pretty sure to find 
pom: a new in the woods nearly 
every day. Once it was fossilized 
oysters, miles from the shore. Again 
it was a weaver’s nest made out of 


saw, the kind of report a ranger Spanish moss, the cleverest thing you 
makes, you know. ever saw, hanging there and swaying 
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back and forth just like the moss 
from which it was made, with 
the opening completely hidden 
from view. Wait a shake and 
I'll show you. I found it while 

I was looking for mistletoe. An- 
other time I found some fresh 
water clams where our nature 
guide thought fresh water clams 
could never be. Just happened 
to see the tips of their shells 
sticking out of the water. When I 
showed them to him he thought some 
one must have left them there after 
eating, but I went back and got some 
live specimens, and we found they 
really were fresh water clams, a long, 
long way from home. 


A! the end of the first week in camp 
we elect our officers. We have a 
Mayor. He just makes speeches, and 
when anybody visits camp he presents 
them with the gilded key, and makes 
another speech. Just like a real 
Mayor. Then we have a Judge, a 
District Attorney, a Health Commis- 
sioner, and a Chief of Police. Most 
of the jobs are honorary, though they 
hold office for a year, from one camp 
to the next. Whenever there is an 
excuse, we hold court, so it’s the job 
of the District Attorney and the Chief 
of Police to rustle up a criminal so 
there can be an excuse to hold court. 
Of course the Mayor loves that, for 
he presides. The only officer who has 
a real job is the fire warden, who is 
appointed. It is his business to see 
that the fire buckets are kept full, and 
he makes the camp fire every evening. 

Every night we have an entertain- 
ment around the camp fire. The band 
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peerage 


Some work and some play makes any fellow a happy scout 
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T N behalf of the youngsters 

who are begging to go to camp 
this summer, we present this 
article by “fim Thompson—the 
sort of chap your boy will meet 
at scout camp.—The Editors. 


always plays, and there are stunts and 
skits, songs and yells. If the party 
gets too noisy there’s apt to be a lec- 
ture on manners and good behavior. 
Nobody bothers much, though. You 
gotta shout a certain amount in the 
mountains. 

One of the merit badges I earned 

was for stalking wild animals; not 
with a gun, but with a camera. You 
get a certain number of points for 
certain animals. The larger they are, 
like a bear or a coyote, the higher the 
points. To earn this badge you have 
to know the tracks of at least ten ani- 
mals, and you have to total twenty- 
five points. For a firemanship badge 
you have to know how to put out a 
fire, help people to escape from a 
burning building, know how to pre- 
vent panic, make ropes of sheets to 
escape. 

For “pioneering” you must be able 
to splice ropes, tie knots, make a 
bridge which will hold two hundred 
pounds, know how to lash a raft and 
how to construct one that will hold 
two boys and their duffle bags. 

Last year the American Legion 
visited camp and we had swimming 
races, foot races, fire-building and 
and bugling 


water-boiling contests, 
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contests for them. After a day in 

camp some of them admitted 

they’d qualify only as tenderfeet. & 

The woods never grow monoto- 
nous. It seems as if the more | 
you know about camping out and 
the mountains the more you want | : 
to learn. There are always so | 
many new places to go, and so [| 
many new things to see. Yet what | 
you learn one place always seems [| 

to help you the next. 

This year I want to go to the Scout [ 
Camp in Corvallis, Oregon. It’ll all 
be new to me, there, and I ought to 
get some fine specimens for my col- 
lections. Gee, sometimes it seems as 
if vacation’s a long ways off! 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Jim Thomp- 

son, age fourteen is as regular as 
any boy you ever saw. Yet after only 
two years of boy scouting he has 
earned twenty-eight of the possible 71 a6 
merit badges to be earned in a life- 
time. While in grammar school, he 
bought with the money he earned 
selling papers two complete series of 
books on nature and woodcraft. Last 
year he was head of the Nature De- 
partment in Scout Camp by virtue of 
his keen interest in, and broad knowl- 
edge of trees, plants, flowers, birds, [ 
animals and insects. Undoubtedly, 
Jim knows more about the fun and 
ease of camping than most men who 
consider themselves seasoned veterans 
of the out-of-doors. Jim is just the t R 
sort of boy your own lad will meet at | 
Scout Camp, whether it be a regular 
Boy Scout Camp or one of the good 
private camps established to give boys 
and girls a taste of happy outdoor life. 
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Maps are 


a stimulant 
to my mind — 


OOKS, newspapers, magazines, 
B and the ceaseless flow of prop- 
agandist pamphlets bring us so 
many facts, so many opinions, and 
so many ideas that the job of selec- 
tion and assimilation becomes yearly 
more difficult. 

Maybe the ancient Greeks thought 
more because they read less! 

I have found that a liberal use 
of charts and maps helps greatly in 
finding a way through this modern 
maze. 

No good executive presents to 
his board a wordy document and a 
wilderness of figures if he can state 
his problem with a series 
of sweeping curves on a 
graph. Put before a 
board in graphic form, 
ideas, policies, and situa- 
tions that are complex 
become clear by virtue of 
the fact that every aspect 
of the idea or situation is 
shown at one glance in its 
relation to the other as- 
pects involved. 
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When we read, facts enter our 
minds in single file. And, entering 
one at a time, many of the facts 
lose the association with related 
facts that the writer intended. 
Some form new and strange associ- 
ations. Most of them never find 
their right place, but float about in 
a muddy whirl until they sink out 
of sight. 

A map or chart gives us all it has 
at once. 

I look at a map of Europe. 
There is France. There is Ger- 
many. There is Russia. There 
are the new states born from the 
womb of the World War 
— Czechoslovakia and the 
rest. I see them in their 
relation at one glance. 
The whole of Europe is 
one fact to me. I might 
read a book on France, 
then on Germany, then 
on Russia, then on the 
new states. And Europe 
might become to me not 
one fact but a dozen facts 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 
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that did not fit together in my mind. 


I like books of travel. A good 
volume on geography fascinates me. 
But when I want to sense the world 
as a living organism, I look at a map. 

Sometimes books are a sedative 
to my mind. 

Maps are a stimulant to my mind. 
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Either a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accur- 
ate, up to date. Obtainable at 
leading booksellers’ and stationers’, 
or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M€Nally & Company’s great- 
ly varied activities. 


RAND MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
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School Maps General Atlases i 
3 
Auto Road Maps Commercial Atlas ee Ets Map Headquarters 
Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas - : 
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Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 
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Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 
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N the West, and especially the 

Southwest, preparation of the 

garden soil is always started with 

a thorough soaking of the garden 
plot in an effort to secure penetration 
of at least three feet. This done, fur- 
ther irrigation will not be necessary 
until the seedlings are above the sur- 
face, for the moisture thus stored will 
carry them through. The best way to 
flood is to make up beds about six feet 
square, with borders at least eight 
inches high. Fill them three or four 
times, allowing the water to soak in 
thoroughly each time. 


b+ - + 


Garden irrigation can be simplified 
with many little “helps” that are 
easily made available. When the full 
force of the faucet is to be utilized, 
then there is always danger of damag- 
ing plantings, not to mention incon- 
venience in handling the hose. One 
may break the force of any pressure 
by using a “T” joint of a pipe size 
that will fit the threads of the hose. 
After screwing this on the hose end, 
wrap the joint loosely with old cloth. 
Another helpful device for handling 
water efficiently is made from a gallon 
pie fruit can. Make two slits about 
three inches long opposite each other 
in the sides of the can. Then set it at 
the head of the rows to be irrigated, so 
that when the hose end is placed in 
the can, water will flow through the 
slits into two rows. 


+k +k + 


Do not fail to protect the trunks of 
fruit trees set out this spring from 
sunscald, borers and rodents. One can 
secure paper or yucca tree protectors 
to serve all purposes, or for sunscald 
and borers apply a coating of white- 
wash containing a little carbolic acid. 


a <7 + 


An important part of the garden 
equipment is a full supply of insecti- 
cides and fungicides, together with a 
hand sprayer, for the ubiquitous gar- 
den pest calls for a real preparedness 
program. The tool shed shelf, above 
the reach of the children, is the place 
for them. University of California 
Circular No. 265, “Plant Disease and 
Pest Control,” is a valuable reference. 
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Contributed by 


Western Gardeners 








F you have an especially 
good garden tip to pass on 
to those poor tenderfeet who 
are fighting gophers and trying 
to make water run uphill, send 
it in. One dollar will be paid 
for every paragraph we are 
able to use in this department. 
—The Editors. 
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Growing dahlias from seed is be- 
coming a popular Western hobby, 
largely because the gardener always 
has the thrilling possibility of produc- 
ing an entirely new and desirable 
variety. The main thing to remember 
in germinating seed is not to plant too 
deep or let the seed dry out after 
planting. The best way is to prepare 
a seed flat carefully with good moist 
garden soil, smooth the surface, then 
place the seed an inch apart each way, 
pressing them into the soil about an 
eighth of an inch. Screen just enough 
soil over them to cover, then apply a 
very light mulch of leaf mold. Strive 
for an even moisture content until the 
seedlings appear. 

a + *k 

April is one of the best months of 
the year for making new lawns and 
renovating old ones in the West. Like 
any lasting work, the lawn should 
have a good foundation, and the es- 
sentials for a successful new planting 
are a thoroughly prepared seed bed, 
good seed and clean manure free of all 
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weed seed. Only the best of every- 
thing should go into a lawn. Play safe 
with manures and fertilizers especially 
—use well known brands and not 
“something just as good.” 


*k + +t 
Tall growing bedding plants for the 
drier sections of the West are not 
easily selected. One of the best for ex- 
posed sunny locations where the soil 
is rather poor is the salvia, or flower- 
ing sage. The Splendens, scarlet, 
and Patens, bright blue, are recom- 
mended. Shasta daisies are also 
poor-soil plants. 
k + a 
Newcomers to the West should be- 
come acquainted with our splendid 
native lilies, many of which are well 
adapted to garden culture. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these are the 
Lilium Humboltii magnificum, and the 
Pardalinum, or Leopard lily. One 
should seek for them a protected spot, 
preferably in the shade of tall growing 
perennial shrubs. If possible, select a 
well drained, friable, heavy loam, but 
do not use manures for its enrich- 
ment. Set the bulbs so that the tops 
are not less than four inches from the 
surface, and mix sand in around them. 
Cy +k k 
When pruning berry shrubs, such as 
cotoneasters, crataegus and the like, 
remember that the berries are pro- 
duced on two-year-old wood and do 
not again set fruit on the same 
branches. This wood should therefore 
be taken out when pruning so that 
other branches may develop nor- 
mally. 
+ a +k 
Now is the time to give the rockery 
a good cultivation by thrusting the 
trowel deep into the soil and turning 
it over completely. Surface rooting 
plants, however, require a very light 
cultivation, in fact, should hardly be 
touched at all during this loosening of 
the top soil. From now on a repeated 
cultivation every six or eight weeks 
will keep the rockery in condition, 
providing dry days are followed by a 
light sprinkling late in the evening, 
which replaces the heavy night dews 
of the mountain regions where rock 
plants originate. 
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You Can Grow 
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these ORCHIDS 


Ce 


a dream to fact. Orchids are easy to grow, 
once their simple requirements are un- 
derstood. The plants are extremely 
sturdy—they are nearly as long-lived 
as trees and are adaptable to all climates. 
And they require little attention, no hoe- 
ing or manuring. 

If you also want material remuneration 
from your hobby, you will be amply re- 
warded. No one needs to remind you of 
the value of orchids as cutflowers. And 
this is not a fad value. They are com- 
manding steadily increasing prices as 
their popularity increases. Also consider 
the small expense of growing. They re- 


MAGINE clusters of great Cattleya blossoms, 
like the one shown here, opening out into full 
glory in your own greenhouse! Think of having “brought 
them to flower” yourself. And think of having this won- 
der repeated year after year as long as you live! 

Any person with greenhouse facilities can bring such 


other flowers. 


year round. 








Cattleya seed is sown by the non-symbiotic method in the 
“incubator” at our immense orchid plant. This insures a 
high percentage of germination and a low mortality rate. 


quire no costly labor or fertilizers. They yield more per 
square foot of glass and are less bulky to handle than most 
And orchids are not seasonal. 
are properly selected, you will have gorgeous bloom the 


If they 


Let us send you a list of the plants available from the 


immense stock of vigorous young Cattleya 
hybrids grown from seed in our great 
orchid-breeding plant. These orchids are 
improved hybrids bred from parents es- 
pecially selected for beauty, quantity and 
lasting qualities of bloom. Our parent 
stock includes many historic and prize- 
winning orchids from noted European 
collections. Some of their offspring will 
undoubtedly have prize-winning dis- 
tinction. All will produce flower-clusters 
of unusual magnificence. 

Write today for this list, and for our 
new FREE BOOKLET which explains 
the simple fundamentals of orchid growing. 


7 ACOS ta».Royston, Ine. 


SAWTELLE, CALIFORNIA 


Largest 





Breeders 


of Orchids 


in America 
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To cutworms, snails, slugs, ear- 
wigs, sowbugs, grasshoppers 


When You Use 
This New Way! 


ESTROY these unsightly 
and destructive pests in your 
garden with Snarol, the proved 
scientific method that has won 
the approval of thousands of 
home owners, gardeners and 
nurserymen everywhere. 
Yousimply broadcast this ready 
prepared meal on the ground 
about the plants and vegetation. 
The pests eat the meal as a food 
and are quickly destroyed. 


Unlike old time methods, Snarol is 
non-injurious to plants and vegetation 
when used according to simple direc- 
tions. Also, water will not harm Snarol 
—in fact it works best when damp. 
This feature makes it ideal for use 
where rain and sprinkling cause wet 
garden conditions. 

Act today for plant protection and 
freedom from these unsightly pests. 
For sale at seed stores, hardware deal- 
ers and leading drug stores in conven- 
ient 1 Ib. and 3 lb. packages and 15 lb. 
bags. If more convenient write Dept. 
84, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 651-53 
Imperial Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for free 24-page pamphlet and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Stop Ants 


Antrol, a companion product to Snarol, quickly 
kills Argentine and other sweet eating ants. Not a 
paste or pow sder but a complete system composed 
of tiny glass jars which you fill with Antrol syrup. 
These jars then stand ‘“‘on guard”’ like sentinels, 


Use Antrol 


1—Cutworm 
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The National Pest Control 
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Western Gardeners Ask Me These 


Iris Questions 
Carl Salbach 


XCEPTIONALLY rapid de- 

velopment in the breeding of 

iris during the past twenty 

years has brought this beauti- 
ful flower into a prominent position in 
the garden world, but just as many 
people are now learning of its charms, 
there are also many who know little 
about the care and characteristics of 
the iris. The questions and answers 
following cover the most important 
facts about bearded iris. Please bear 
in mind that the answers do not 
necessarily apply to Japanese and Si- 
berian iris. 


Do tall bearded iris require much 
care? 

No, they are the easiest of all pe- 
rennials. The two necessities are sun- 
shine and good drainage. They are 
mostly natives of Asia Minor and the 


Mediterranean regions where the 
summers are hot and dry. They are 
therefore naturally 
drought resistant. 


This makes them par- 
ticularly valuable for 
use in the interior val- 
leys, for they bloom 
before the hot weather 
and need almost no 
attention through the 
summer, other than to 
keep the weeds from 
crowding or overshad- 
owing the roots. 

They are particu- 
larly adapted to plant- 
ing on hillsides or parts 
of the garden that are 
hard to keep moist 
enough for most other 
flowers to grow well. 

How should iris be planted? 

One of the eastern growers says it 
most aptly: “Plant an iris as you 
would set a duck on the water, its feet 
in and its back out.” The small feed- 
ing roots on the underside or the rhi- 
zome are the only part of the plant 
that should be under ground. The 
tops of the rhizomes should be left ex- 
posed so they can bake in the sun. 

As to the form of plantings, groups 
of three or more of one variety or va- 
rieties of similar shades make for the 
best effect. 

How often should iris be watered? 

Near the coast, as in the San Fran- 
cisco bay region, no watering is 
needed at all if the spring rains are 
late. In the warmer valley country, 
some water will probably be needed 





both before and during blooming time. 
Summer waterings should always be 
sparing. New plantings should be 
watered, but not soaked, every two or 
three weeks until the plants become 
established. 


When should iris be planted? 

June, July and August are the best 
months in the northern part of the 
Pacific coast, and September in the 
southern sections where summers are 
dry and hot. The iris do not need to 
be transplanted every year, but may 
be left in the ground permanently, 
provided only that some of the plants 
be thinned out and transplanted when 
the clumps become crowded. 


What fertilizing does the iris require? 
Fertilizer is seldom necessary, but 
when the soil has been overworked, a 
little bonemeal may be used. It is 
wise to mix a little lime with the soil 
in case the ground is 

acid. 


When do bearded tris 
bloom? 

They bloom in the 
spring between the 
tulips and the gladio- 
lus. In southern Cali- 
fornia, they begin in 
February, around “ 
San Francisco bay, 1 
March, but most vari- 
eties are in bloom 
from the middle of 
April through May. 


How tall do bearded 
iris grow? 

Some varieties may 
be as short as 15 inches, while some 
of the newer varieties tower to a 
height of over five feet. 


How does one go about thinning out 
an iris bed? 

A new bed seldom needs thinning 
until three or four years of growth 
have occurred. Then, when the plants 
are dormant at the close of the bloom- 
ing season, the thinning should take 
place. It may be possible merely to 
cut out some of the rhizomes along the 
line of the natural divisions, or it may 
be necessary to remove the entire 
center of the clump. If the plants are 
very crowded, it is best to dig up the 
whole clump and replant it. 


Are iris fragrant? 
Most varieties are, a deliciously 
sweet and spicy fragrance. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Listen to the New Standard School Broadcast—11:30 a.m. 
to 12 m., and Standard Symphony Hour—7:30 to 8:30 
p. m., every Thursday over the Pacific Coast Network. 








The Gift of Science 


to Sentiment 


CIENCE, having curbed dis- 
ease and lengthened the 
normal span of human life, 

now extends her protecting hands 
over the final resting places of the 
departed, lifting a burden of horror 
from the shoulders of Sorrow. 


The discoveries that make Armco 
Iron rust-resisting by relieving it of 
all impurities, are now applied to 
the production of the time-defying 
Galion Cryptorium, the under- 
ground mausoleum. 


Rust-resisting, impervious to mois- 
ture, air-sealed or closed* hermetic- 
ally, the Galion Cryptorium is guar- 
anteed to protect its contents from 
all violation, defilement and cor- 
ruption. Its endurance is to be 
measured by the ages. 


The Cryptorium, beautiful beyond 
compare, is finished in harmony with 
its purpose,--rich golden bronze 
within -- oven baked enamels on the 
outside. Pearl gray, lavender, cop- 
per, Antique Gold, Tudor Silver or 
Baronet Bronze. 


Leading funeral directors are pre- 
pared to demonstrate Cryptorium 
construction and operation. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Dept. S, S., Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


(RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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Building 


An Estate 


ECENTLY, while 

talking over home 

budget ideas with 

a friend of mine, 
I happened to mention 
how interesting my _ hus- 
band and I had found the 
financial statement which 
we make out once a year. 
I explained how it takes us 
only a few minutes to list 
our assets and liabilities, subtract one 
from the other and then see in cold 
figures the amount we are worth. 
Year after year we surely enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing just what 
progress we are making financially. 

Incidentally I mentioned the figures 
as they appeared on our last state- 
ment, which told the approximate 
amount that John and I were now 
worth after having been married for 
12 years. My friend seemed a bit sur- 
prised and asked, “How do you do it?” 

Notice, if you please, she didn’t 
ask me to explain any of my theories 
about budgets, or even how much I 
thought the average family should 
save out of an average income. She 
was interested only in hearing the 
actual facts about our money saving 
methods, and so she asked the simple, 
direct question, “How do you do it?” 
My answer was in just the same kind 
of simple language (I couldn’t have 
used any other if I had tried), and 
this is what I told her. 

My husband and I have discovered 
during these years that the most 
satisfactory way for us to accumulate 
assets is to bind ourselves to some con- 
tract or plan on which we are expected 
to make payments of fixed amounts 
on fixed dates. We have also found 
that saving systematically, although 
the amount be ever so small, accom- 
plishes far more than saving larger 
amounts at irregular intervals. 


ERE are the methods we have - 

used successfully, listed accord- 
ing to the importance of the role they 
have played in our case: saving bank 
accounts; lifeinsurance policies; stocks 
and bonds; real estate. 

When we were married, John and I 
combined our separate bank accounts 
and opened a joint account with 
about $200.00. We tried to add to 
this from time to time during the 
first year, but we found that starting 
housekeeping on a very small salary 
was no joke and we had to make more 
withdrawals than we did deposits, 
with the result that we had less at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 


Says this 
California 
Housewife in 
the third of a 
series of thrift 
discussions 


Before I was married | 
worked in a_ bank, and 
there I had an opportun- 
ity to see the fine results 
obtained by people who 
deposited definite amounts 
of money regularly on 
their accounts, even 
though the single deposits 
were very small. So my 
husband and I talked it 
over and decided to try some plan. The 
first one we used was an account on 
which we paid $1.00 a week for 49 
weeks and then the bank gave us 
$50.00. By the time we had finished 
those 49 payments we had pretty 
much acquired the habit of system- 
atic saving, and we found we could 
manage to deposit $2.00 a week during 
the next 49 weeks and receive $100.00 
in return. It wasn’t always easy, but 
the fact remains that we did do it. 

Since then we have endeavored to 
keep some kind of systematic bank 
account going continuously. Just now 
we are making payments of $6.08 a 
week and at the end of 3 years we will 
receive $1000.00 There are hundreds 
of varieties of these so-called Thrift 
Accounts to choose from, as practi- 
cally every bank in the country offers 
some such plan, the most common of 
which is the Christmas Savings Ac- 
count. They have surely proved to 
be “the thing” in helping us get the 
thrift habit. 


HIS isn’t saying that we always 

complete our plan, for we are only 
ordinary human beings. Neverthe- 
less we set our goal high and even 
though we do close out an account 
sometimes before it is completed, | 
am certain we have more to show for 
our pay checks than if we had never 
opened the account. 

Next in importance in our savings 
program is our life insurance. My 
husband carried a $2000 policy when 
we were married. Then shortly after 
Billie was born John took out $5000 
more and I took out $2000.00. Since 
then my husband has added another 
$3000. 

At first it was very hard to meet 
the payments when they came due, 
but after I put my home finances on 
my modern budget plan, which pro- 
vides for these big expenditures by 
making monthly deposits on a special 
household bank account, the pay- 
ments were easily met. 

Our life insurance policies have 
always given us a real sense of 
security. We feel sure that our little 
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family will be well taken care of in 
case of an emergency. Then again, 
we have several times availed our- 
selves of the privilege of borrowing 
money on these policies at a very 
low rate of interest. A big item on 
the asset side of our annual state- 
ment last year was “Life Insurance 
Policies, Cash Surrender Value 


$2683.50.” 


HE third method we have used 

to good advantage in getting 
ahead financially has been buying 
first class stocks and bonds. Here 
we find that the temptation of 
spending our savings is even further 
removed than in either of the pre- 
ceding methods. 

Our first experience in buying bonds 
was when we bought Liberty Bonds. 
Later we used them to make the first 
payment on our own home. 

Our last method of saving money 
has been buying real estate. Seven 
years ago we bought our first home, 
a modern bungalow in a new sub- 
division. By using our Liberty bonds 
as down payment, we were able to 
make arrangements for very easy 
monthly payments. After we had 
lived in that house for about four 
years, a contractor was building a 
larger house next door. I liked the 
plan of this house, and we really 


needed another bedroom. So after | 


debating the subject pro and con, 


we decided to take the big step and | 


buy a second house. We were fortu- 
nate enough to rent our first house 
for $50 a month, which amount was 
more than the monthly payments 
and taxes combined, and we have been 
successful in keeping it rented ever 
since, so the one house is paying for 
itself and is each year adding a sub- 
stantial amount to the asset side of 
our financial statement. I highly 
recommend owning your own home 
when you can afford it, but I believe 
it is wise to get your family finances 
firmly established on a budget foun- 
dation first. At least that is why it 
has worked so well with us. 

Just a last word. Here is a hint I 
gave my inquiring friend. Be sure 
you save your money before you 
spend it. No matter what kind of a 
savings program you follow, try to 
make your payments on pay day. 








; IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


to mark one section of your recipe 
file ‘‘Recipes I want to try’’—and then 
try them. 
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Travelers Cheques 


= 68 bad “B of I” Travelers Cheques, backed by the 
+ as great financial resources and worldwide pres- 

VO 3 tige of the Bank of Italy, may be obtained in 
convenient books at any of our 291 banking 
offices throughout the state. They are cashable 
all over the world, readily accepted by trans- 
portation companies, hotels, banks, stores, 
gasoline stations, garages, restaurants and 
theatres. <> When you travel about the state, 
the nation, or abroad . . . don’t carry money. 
Cash /ost or stolen cannot be recovered. “‘B of I” 
Travelers Cheques are practical protection 

against loss or theft. <> Readily cashed 
in foreign countries at current 
rates of exchange. 


Use Bank of Italy 
“ie FRAVEL DEPARTMENT =, 
N as ay of 


ies vv A FREE SERVICE + 





1, Let us help you plan | so next trip, secure your 
({\ transportation and hotel reservations, arrange 
your itinerary and provide travel funds 


NATIONAL SAvincs ASSOCIATION 





291 Banking Offices in 166 California Cities 














Vacation Time is Near 


But before you make any definite plans on 
HOW TO SPEND THAT VACATION 


read 


“Lazy Days in a Honolulu Cottage’ 


By Jean Harker in the 


MAY 
Sunset Magazine 


This article is just one of a wealth of vacation suggestions which are coming 
to you in the early summer issues of this helpful western publication. 
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HE gasoline campstove has 
been generally adopted by 
the modern camper. The 
open campfire still holds a 
romantic glamor, and, bathed in its 
ruddy glow, campers still spin fishing 
yarns and tales of adventure, but, for 
practical use, the handy campstove is 
without a peer; particularly when we 
consider the dangers from forest fires. 
While mcdern campstoves are very 
dependable, trouble occasionally will 
arise, due, 1n many cases, to dirty fuel. 
The rubber tube siphon—sucked by 
mouth or mechanically operated—is 
usually used to fill the campstove fuel 
tank from the gas tank of one’s car. 
The end of the tube is often inserted 
to the bottom of the tank, and invari- 
ably there is sediment and water on 
the bottom of the tank of a car that 
has seen much service. 
A simple means to obtain clean gas 
is illustrated just telow. A length 
of rigid tubing—copper is suggested— 





FUEL TANK OF CAR 


= 






END OF TUBE : 
PINCHED 

| WATER AND SEDIMENT 
ON BOTTOM OF TANK 





_. CAMP STOVE FURL  TAMK 








is fitted to the end of the rubber tube 
which enters 'the tank of the car. The 
lower end of the tubing is pinched to- 
gether so that all gas must enter 
through a hole about six inches from 
the bottom. The tubing can be held 
vertically, or tilted, until the hole is 
just below the surface. If the car has 
stood for a few minutes, the surface 
gasoline will be absolutely clean and 
free of water. The precaution always 
to use clean gas in a campstove or 
gasoline lantern will save the camper 
much annoyance. It is wise also to 
ask your dealer what gasolines work 
best in your particular campstove. 
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Around the 
Modern Camp Fire 
Some Ideas Picked Up 


by 
Dick Cole 
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AN oven attachment for a camp- 
stove is highly desirable. Not 
only does its use offer a variation from 
a constant “fried” diet, but at high 
elevations, such as in some of our 
National Parks, potatoes and other 
vegetables take a long time to boil, 
because of the lower boiling point of 
the water. Elevation does not affect 
the baking of vegetables, so this can 
supplant the boiling method. 

Owing to the fact that the oven of a 
campstove is made of thin, sheet 
metal, and a large surface is exposed 
to heat radiation, it is an excellent 
plar to encase the oven in an asbestos 
hood. This assures consistent baking 
results. 

Such a hood can easily be made as 
in the sketch above. Woven asbestos 
cloth is used—not sheet asbestos, as 
used on the furnace pipes. A few 
strands drawn from the cloth will 
provide cord for sewing together the 
Joining edges. The pattern for a hood 
is shown in the drawing. This is self- 
explanatory. Auto-curtain or large 
glove fasteners hold the hood in 
place. 

The pattern shown conforms to the 
design of one of the most popular 

campstoves on the market, but it is an 
easy matter to figure out a suitable 
pattern for any other stove. 

When the hood is not in use, it can 
be rolled into a snug, cylindrical roll 
and be carried in the stove cabinet. 
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URNT on the bottom,” is a fre- 

quent complaint from users of a 
campstove oven. This can be entirely 
avoided if a simple precaution is taken 
as shown in the sketch. Place a tin 
pie plate, partly filled with dry sand, 
over each of the burners. Not only 
does this prevent the flame from strik- 
ing directly on the bottom of the 
baking tin, but it tends to maintain a 
uniform heat throughout the whole 
oven. 

A delightful barbecue flavor can be 
imparted to meat, fish or game by 
mixing a few hardwood chips with the 
sand. A larger quantity of chips and a 
“slow” flame will convert the oven 
into a miniature smoke house suitable 
for curing fish or “jerking” venison. 
However, before resorting to this 
practice, consult the game laws of the 
state you are in. The game laws of 
some states prohibit the preserving of 
game and game fish by any other 
means than refrigeration. This is to 
discourage the “game hog” and com- 








'. TIN PIE PLATES PARTLY FULED WITH DRY | 
SAND AND PLACED OVER THE BURNERS 








\, PREVENTS BISCUITS BURNING QV THE BOTTOM 





mercial hunter. Let your conscience 
be your guide. A real sportsman 
obeys the game laws in spirit as well 
as letter. 


YEN in camp, light washing must 
be done. When a pail full of 
water must be heated, it is unwise to 
place such a heavy weight directly on 
the campstove grids. They are not 
designed for such heavy usage. A 
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The reason is simple... 


HIGH 
COMPRESSION 


O you know why an automobile engine “knocks” 
and grows sluggish? The answer is important 
to you, as a car owner. 

Power increases as compression is raised; the 
tighter gasoline and air are squeezed in the cylinder 
before ignition, the greater the force of the explosion 
behind the piston. 

But ordinary gasoline can be compressed only so 
far. After that it explodes too rapidly, with the re- 
sult that instead of more power you get “knocking” 
and power loss. 

That is why General Motors Research Labora- 
tories sought something which when added to gaso- 
line would eliminate this inherent fault and make 
the advantages of higher compression possible. 

The result was Ethyl fluid—the anti-knock 
ingredient which leading oil companies are adding 
to their good gasoline to form Ethy/ Gasoline, the 
standard anti-knock fuel. 

National distribution of Ethyl has enabled the 
motor industry, during the past two years, to offer 


BTHYL 


© E.G.C. 1929 


GASOLINE 
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new models with engines of higher compression and 
greatly increased performance. They will “run” on 
ordinary gasoline, but their full measure of power 
requires the use of Ethyl. Obviously, a “high com- 
pression” engine requires high compression fuel. 

“But what,” you may ask, “of the millions of cars of 
average compression?” To them Ethyl Gasoline 
means high compression performance as carbon 
forms in the cylinders. For carbon automatically 
raises compression by decreasing the size of the com- 
bustion chamber. 

So much for the reason for Ethyl Gasoline. Its real 
test is its use. Whatever the make or age of your car, 
Ethyl will give you a performance beyond that en- 
joyed with ordinary gasoline. Ride with Ethyl today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25Broadway, N.Y.—56 Church St., Toronto—36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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WATER 
LILIES 


in your pool! 


VERY garden, large or small, 
SC can have its lily-covered pool. 

It is such an inexpensive 
luxury. Our beautiful new 36-page 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. 
Contains full instructions for build- 
ing, planting and caring for pools of 
all kinds, including simple tub 
pools as well as formal and informal 
pools. It is free. Send for it. 

Over 100 varieties of rare water lilies and 
other pool plants are described in this new 
catalog—some beautifully illustrated in 
color. Our plants are most vigorous and 
hardy, prolific bloomers and of exceptional 
flower elegance. Low California prices, too 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
OFFERS NOW 


1. Three choice blooming water lilies— 
August Koch (dark blue), Panama Pacific 


(rosy purple) and Georse$ 5 
Huster (Red Night Bloomer) POSTPAID 


2. COMPLETE TUB GARDEN— 
beautiful hardy water lily (white, copper 
or yellow) and 8 different supplementary 
plants for completely stock- $3 
ing an enjoyable tub garden POSTPAID 

3. Our popular MARLIAC trio —one 
beautiful canary yellow, one shell pink and 
one pure white—three free- $3 
blooming hardy water lilies POSTPAID 

Take advantage of these special offers 

without delay. Many other postpaid 


collections are described in the FREE 
CATALOG. Send today. 


JOHNSON 
Water Gardens 


Hynes, Calif. 


Box S-4 
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safer way is depicted in the sketch. 
Two tire irons, or pieces of old spring 
leaves, are placed lengthwise over the 
grid. These should be a little longer 
than the stove and the ends should 
rest on the stove cabinet. This rein- 
forcement will prevent sagging grids. 

It is well to mention at this time 
that a campstove should never be 
placed flat on a table top. Always 
support it on its folding legs. There 
are holes in the bottom of the stove 











eer 
TIRE SPOS PLACED LEMGTHWISE ‘<2 )t 7° 
OVER GRIDS PREVENT SAGCING tf 
Yo NEVER PLACE STOVE CABIAET 
| \) 1} PLAT OM TABLE ALWAYS 


| SUPPORT OW ITS LEGS 











cabinet which supply air to the burn- 
ers. If these holes are obstructed the 
effect will be the same as cutting off 
the air supply to the gas range at 
home: a yellow, smutty flame. 





Petunia Pointers 


HE petunia is particularly 

adaptable to the western home 

garden, as it Is very resistant to 
drouth. If you have never grown 
petunias before you may wish to 
begin by purchasing the small plants 
and transplanting them into your 
garden. Even an amateur, however, 
can easily grow petunias from seeds 
and, if best varieties are chosen, 
there will be no disappointments. 

The petunia is an annual but it 
often lives several seasons in a mild 
climate, if it is not made to produce 
seed, which takes much of the 
strength of the plant. One should 
begin at least a month before putting 
plants into the ground to prepare the 
petunia bed. This includes the work- 
ing of the soil into a state of thorough 
pulverization. Seedlings are usually 
transplanted twice. 

The seeds themselves are planted in 
flats or seed pans. Prepare the soil by 
mixing two parts of any light compost 
or leaf mold with one part of clean 
sand, sifting all through a fine sieve. 
After the flats or pans are filled with 
soil, give a thorough soaking and 
after the water has seeped into the 
soil, sprinkle the seed evenly over the 
surface, but do not cover with soil. 
Sprinkle lightly with charcoal to pre- 
vent disease and cover flats with 
glass, using light shade if the sun’s 
rays are direct. When seed sprouts, 
remove glass, transplanting the seed- 





lings as soon as large enough into flat 
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A commercial fertilizer for Lawns 
and gardens that has proven its 
good qualities by fifteen years of 
satisfactory use. 

Lawn MORCROP is a special 
acid reacting fertilizer detrimental 
to weed growth. 


CREBENT LAWN SEED 


made from the fine leaved Fescues and 
Bent Grasses for which Oregon and Wash- 
ington are famous. These are the grasses 
used by the best Golf Courses on Putting 





" Greens. 

WM = Sold by dealers from Pasadena to Belling- 
o ham. Write for leaflet on Lawns to 

2 : 

a The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
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OneDose 
For all pests! 


NICO GARDEN DUST 
takes the place of four differ- 
ent sprays. An improved in- 








secticide and fungicide that 
does the whole job at one op- 
eration and in half the usual time. 
No fuss or muss. Nothing to mix. 
Applied with a handy duster. In 1 lb. 
and § lb. packages, at all leading seed 
houses. Try NICOGARDEN DUST, 
Write for free descriptive folder. 


NICO DUST 














MFG. CO. 


2412 E. 57th Se. 
Los Angeles 


NICO 


Garden Dust 











—Instead of Spray 














SALBACH 
IRIS 
GARDENS 


Hidden in an exquisite nook just over the crest > 
the Berkeley hills lies a field of iris, spreading a rich 
and velvety carpet over the sloping hill. 

This garden will be in best bloom from the middle 
of April through May. Enjoy these rainbow flowers 
with hundreds of other iris enthusiasts. The latch 
string is always out. Catalog on request. 


CARL SALBACH 
DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS, IRIS 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Phone Ashberry 1066 
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boxes, spacing them an inch apart. 
The young plants are later trans- 
planted to their permanent homes. 

Keep seed boxes where snails cannot 
reach them. 

In case you desire to grow the 
plants for seed you must expect long 
days of constant vigilance, for flowers 
must be fertilized by hand at the right 
time; the pollen is ready in single 
flowers with the opening of the first 
flower and in the double flowers with 
| the second flower at which time it 
> forms a light yellow powder which a 
circular movement of the brush in the 
center of the flower quickly scatters 
from the pistil to the stamen of the 
flower and thus provides for the de- 
velopment of the seed pod. In the 
double flowers these germinating 
organs are deep in the heart of the 
flower and in order to reach them one 
must be very skillful so that the 
corolla may be saved. Some people 
, have supposed that the double flow ers 
) do not bear seed but although it is 
| iequeaty not so profuse as in the 
ingle flowers, it is there. The seed of 
< tunias must be gathered before it 
falls to the ground and is lost, as in 
many varieties it is very minute in 
size. It does not pay the home gar- 
dener to go to all of this trouble for 
seeds when good ones can be obtained; 
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J it does, however, explain why choice 
. seeds cannot be sold for five cents a 
JST packet. 

ffer- Probably the finest strains of pe- 
Ah tunias are grown on the Pacific coast, 
- and they vary in color from white 
rime. through the reds and to the more re- 
mo cently developed blues, many of them 
ae bearing flowers that measure five or 


five and one-half inches across. 

Giant petunias in varying colors 
harmonize beautifully with dahlias 
and pentstemon along the garden wall 

+ and will give a distinctive effect that 
will long be remembered. Petunia 
Rosy Morn is a lovely small petunia 
for beds or borders. The growth is 
compact and it blooms continuously 
for months. 

A man who has done outstanding 
+ work with petunias is Richard Diener 
= of southern California. After years of 
labor he has developed strains which 
are marvels in the plant world. Seeds 
produced by him will grow flowers 
of rare beauty in every part of the 
country, but here on the Pacific coast 

) they are magnificent—EsTHER C. 
WARREN. 





Ivis A GOOD IDEA . 


in fact arule of good gar- 
den design, to make your 
garden paths lead _ to 
something beautiful. 
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famous 


You'll want to make a visit back 
home this summer—why not take 
that opportunity to treat yourself 
to a real Eastern holiday? Pay your 
respects to Broadway — and make 
a tour of the Eastern cities and 
playgrounds! 


It has been made easy for you. The 
Union Pacific has provided special 
summer fares to Eastern points 
with the privilege of going one way 
and returning another, with stop- 
over anywhere. 


No other railroad offers such com- 
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PAY YOUR RESPECTS TO 





Dany Trans... 


plete service from the Pacific Coast. 
Union Pacific trains — 8 in all— 
depart daily from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, for Omaha, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. 


A service to suit every purse and 
preference. De luxe, extra fare, 6114 
hour trains; all-Pullman 68 hour 
trains and trains with coaches and 
tourist sleeping cars. 


The famous Overland Route dining 
car service is a feature on all these 
trains. 


See Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon National 
Parks or Yellowstone on your way East 


These, America’s new- 
est, grandest wonder- 
lands, may be seen on 
convenient, inexpen- 
sive side trips en route. 
You'll marvel at the 
rainbow immensity of 
the Utah-Arizona can- 
yons, the breath-tak- 
ing spectacle of proud 


geysers in action at 





Yellowstone. The low 
cost of these side trips 
will amaze you. Ask 


now for particulars. 


Union Pacific travel ex- 
perts will gladly plan 
your itinerary and ar- 
range all details. Com- 
plete costs and infor- 
mation cheerfully fur- 
nished. 


A Glimpse of Bryce Canyon 


GEO. BIERMAN 
General R assenger Agent 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


H. A. BUCK W. K. CUNDIFF 
District Passenger Agent 
an Francisco, Calif. 


General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Ore. 
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With Western Garden Clubs 


In order to stimulate competition 


BOUT three years ago our 
little city of Washougal, 
Washington decided to be- 
come a “City Beautiful,” 

and through the auspices of the local 
branch of the Federated Woman’s 
club, a garden club was formed to en- 
ccurage the younger generation in 
the cultivation of beauty, and to pro- 
mote interest among the townspeople 
in their homes and gardens. We took 
for our motto, “To make us love our 
city, we must make our city lovely.’ 

in the beginning of our campaign 
it was voted to call our town the 
Dahlia City, in honor of the dahlia 
gardens located here, some of them 
being nationally known. 

Among other things the club has 
done in so short a time was the pro- 
viding of suitable shrubbery for the 
grounds around the new high school 
building. These grounds have since 
been artistically landscaped by our 
Smith-Hughes man. 

Every spring announcements are 

made of prizes to be awarded to the 
boys and girls who raise the best 
gardens during the season; the com- 
petition has been very keen, and the 
result, many lovely gardens, and 
happy children during vacation. 
} Another thing we did was to spon- 
sor and help materially with the pur- 
chase of a small tract of land shaded 
by splendid firs, adjoining our city 
park, together with a swimming hole 
that is safe and convenient for young 
and old alike. This park is a gather- 
ing place for the children and an ideal 
place for family picnics, in other 
words an outdoor home in summer 
for the entire community. 

Every spring the club sponsors a 
seed and bulb exchange, where mem- 
bers take what they have to spare and 
exchange with the other members. 
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A Club Letter from 
Washougal, Washington 


Every fall a flower show is held in 
our high school building, where 
flowers of many different hues and 
varieties are displayed, truly a feast 
of beauty for nature loving hearts. 
The long hall is lined with tables and 
pedestals .holding vases filled with 
blooms of rare beauty. The soil 
along the Columbia river is very fer- 
tile, and given to the raising of lovely 
flowers. The growers of this com- 
munity, both professional and ama- 
teur, pride themselves on the pro- 
duction of choice varieties. 

A good deal of interest has been 
shown here recently in the growing 
of tulips, and many a bit of color has 
been added to the early gardens by 
the addition of these flowers. 

The lily pool is also becoming a 
feature of many gardens, and adds a 
charming note to many otherwise 
plain yards or lawns. 

A great improvement is noticeable 
in the appearance of our town since 
the Woman’s club decided to take a 
hand in its affairs. The older homes 
have become more attractive, with 
well kept lawns and blooming flowers 
and new coats of paint and the owners 
of new homes are seemingly trying to 
out-do one another in their efforts to 
have the best looking places in town. 


MONG tthe plans that have 

been suggested for this club 
is one for the maintenance of school 
gardens where the children of the 
grade school may be instructed in 
the art of gardening and the growing 
of flowers and vegetables. The land- 
scaping of the grounds around the 
school is another proposed plan. 
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between home owners, it has been 
thought a good plan to run slides with 
photographs of te most attractive 
homes in different parts of the city. 
Much work lies ahead for this club, 
but no doubt it will be done effec- 
tively, for great interest has been 
shown in the past. As Washougal is 
practically cut in two by the new 
Evergreen highway, sister highway 
to the famous Columbia highway on 
the south side of the river, there will 
be much room for improvement and 
for beautifying the now unsightly 
places to be found here and there along 
the highway where it runs through 
the city, and also in the suburbs. 
With its background of fir-clad 
mountains, and the beauty of its 
sparkling rivers that bound it on two 
sides, Washougal may well become 
one of the beauty spots of the West. 
—Harriet MarkuaM GILL. 


The Garden Club Bookshelf 


ATER gardens seem to fit 

especially well into the western 
landscape. Imagine a patio without 
a water garden or a terraced lot of 
the northwest without a rockery and 
pool. It is easy and inexpensive to 
build a pool, to grow water lilies or 
to raise goldfish—especially easy 
when there is a book on the library 
shelf to tell just how. “Water Gar- 
dens and Goldfish” by Robert V. 
Sawyer and Edwin H. Perkins is that 
very book. Well bound, 110 pages 
of good practical information and 
neatly printed describes this book 
which may be ordered through Sun- 
sET Macazine, San Francisco, (or 
direct from the A. T. De La Mare Co. 
Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New York City) 
for $1.65 postpaid. Published by A. 
(Cont. on next page 
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For Your Next Meeting 


A* one of those garden club meet- 
ings where the program plans 
fall through, it is interesting to hand 
out to each one present paper and 
pencil. The leader holds up one at a 
time a leaf of some western tree, vine 
or shrub mounted on white. The 
audience then writes down in order 
the names of the leaves as exhibited. 
At the end of the contest the correct 
list is, of course, read and_ papers 
judged. It really is surprising how 
few leaves even experienced gardeners 
can identify.—G. R. 











A Garden Picture 


Salvia lucantha, known to many 
gardeners as purple sage, may be 
planted either in single specimens 
or masses with rose bushes. The 
lavender chenille-like blossoms of 
the sage are in pleasing contrast to 
pink or yellow toned roses. With 
the Cecil Brunner rose, the sage is 
particularly charming. 











More Iris Questions 
To supplement those on page 54. 


Are there more colors than the fa- 
miltar light and dark blue and white? 

Yes. Beside the blues, which, by 
the way, are all lavender-blues, there 
are pink, rose and claret colored 
blooms, yellows in combination with 
velvety mahogany, blended colors 
that look like changeable taffeta—the 
color combinations are infinite. 


What percentage of the plants bloom 
the first year? 

Ordinarily most iris bloom the first 
year after being planted. When 
planted i in the shade, however, most 
of the growth goes into the foliage, 
and as a result, there are few blooms. 


Do pests attack iris? 

Root rot from too much water is 
likely to occur. Gophers are very fond 
of iris. A root borer sometimes gets in 
in the eastern gardens, but irises gen- 
erally have fewer enemies than any of 
the garden plants. 


Are iris good cut flowers? 


Except for the hot house orchids 
they are the most exquisite of flowers. 
But they must be grown in one’s own 
garden, for they are too delicate for 
the florists to handle commercially. 


Where should iris be planted? 


Almost any ground will suffice to 
grow iris, but good drainage and 
plenty of sunshine are necessary for 
proper growth. 
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The New Mary Pickford Sweet Pea 


Most Beautiful of its Species—Grown by 
Germain in California—Named by Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart—Have them in Your 
Garden This Spring at Our Expense! 


OUR garden can blossom this Spring with Mary 

Pickford’s own choice of sweet peas-—a new 
variety grown in her own garden. Because this fa- 
mous star wears them at formal functions they are 
named after her—The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea. 
And we offer you a package this year free— without 
charge or obligation! 

e do this primarily to get acquainted. For we 
want you to know Germain’s —California’s horticul- 
tural headquarters. Since 1871 our seeds, plants and 
bulbs have helped give California its reputation. 
Now we offer them to you at prices no higher than 
for ordinary varieties. 

Send today for this package of rare sweet peas. 
With it we will also include a free copy of the 1929 
Germain Catalogue entitled, ‘‘California Garden- 
ing.” From this you may select many other varieties 
for your garden. The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea is 
but one of a thousand unusual offerings made in 
this famous catalogue. 


“California Gardening” 

Famous nay © in famous homes will make their 
selections from Germain’s “California Gardening” 
this year. This catalogue de luxe is the finest yet to 
be published and shows many full sized illustrations 
of prize-winning beauties that you will want. 

Send coupon today and receive these Mary Pickford 
Sweet Peas. They are our gift to you—our proof of 
Germain quality. You'll be rewarded when they bloom 


this spring. You’ ll find new delight in each bursting 
blossom. Do it now, before you turn the page! 


GERMAIN 


Department 704, 6th and Main Streets 


GERMAIN’ S Los Angeles, 


Please send me one packet of Mary Pickford Sweet Peas and your 1929 edition of “ 


Gardening.” 


California 


California 





Name 


Street 





City 


State. 
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fe ts a rain barrel, full of 


soft water — this rain water makes 
clothes white as snow. It gives delight- 
fully soft water to bathe in. Dishes 
washed in it sparkle with cleanliness. 


Hard water from a city faucet, 
softened with Melo, becomes like rain 
water. It makes a wonderful cleaner, 
with or without soap. As in rain water, 
soap becomes much more effective. 

Put two tablespoonfuls in the bath- 
tub and you have rain water to bathe 
in. Put a tablespoonful in the dishpan 
and the dishes sparkle. Put two table- 
spoonfuls in the washtubs and the 
pe are as white as snow. 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can. Buy 
3. Keep one in the kitchen, one in the 
laundry and one in the bathroom. Buy 
it at your grocer’s. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 





A+ f= 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 














Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


wWELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water. 
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The Tested Recipes 
supplied by 





Sunset Readers 
Are just one of many good reasons for 
subscribing to 


SUNSET 


If you are not already a subscriber a dollar 
will put you on the list to receive this 
helpful magazine for one year—or, better 
yet, you may have it 3 years for $2. Send 
your name and money today to 


Sunset Magazine 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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Prize-Winning Fig Recipes 
The Results of the February Contest 


T is a hard job to judge a recipe contest. This is particularly true 
when hundreds of splendid recipes are received, as was the case in the 
fig contest. 

The announcement in the February issue stated that prize-winners 
would be announced in the May issue. We have found it possible, after 
all, to judge the recipes and make the report in this, the April issue. 
The May magazine, then, will carry the results of the March contest, 
featuring calavo or avocado recipes. 

The first prize of $5 goes to Mrs. C. J. Lowell, of Oakland, California, 
for her fig conserve recipe. This can be made at any time of year, using 
either fresh or dried figs, and is delicious. We know, because we tried i It, 
using the dried black Mission figs, washing and soaking them as for 
ordinary cooking. 


Fig Conserve 
2 pounds of figs (any kind) Sugar 
1 flat can of sliced pineapple 14 cupful of broken nutmeats 

Prepare the figs as you ordinarily do for cooking, slicing them if you 
wish. Cut up the sliced pineapple and add, with the juice, to the figs.. 
Weigh, and add an equal weight of sugar. Cook slowly about 2 hours, 
stirring occasionally. Add the broken walnut meats just before taking 
the conserve from the stove. 

Feeling that one recipe for this versatile fruit was not nearly enough to 
publish, we are giving here a few other extra-good recipes. A check for 
$1 has gone forward to the contributor of each of the following recipes. 

Mrs. R. F. Chase, of Chewelah, Washington, submits the following 
directions for making fig crumbles, a delicious dessert. 


Fig Crumbles 


14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 cupful of chopped figs 

14 cupful of chopped almonds 


2 eggs 
L< cupful of white sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Beat the egg whites stiff, and add the beaten yolks. Combine the re- 
maining ingredients and fold into the eggs. Pour into a large, shallow, 
well buttered pan and bake very slowly (at 300 degrees) for 40 minutes. 
Remove at once from the pan, and cool. To serve, crumble in sherbet 
glasses, and top with whipped cream. 
An interesting recipe for fig salad comes from Anne Gulley, of Portland, 
Oregon. Here it is: ; 


Fig Salad 


Cook figs (any kind) until soft. Cool, then open, and fill with cream 
cheese. Chill. Arrange 4 figs on a bed of lettuce with sections or slices 
of oranges between. In the center put a mound of whipped cream with a 

tablespoonful of mayonnaise on top of it. Place 2 ripe olives on each 
plate, and serve all very cold. 

From Mrs. Maude L. Lane, of Lockwood, California, comes this recipe 


for fig frying-pan cake. 


Fig Frying-Pan Cake 
Melt 3 tablespoonfuls of butter in a heavy skillet and sprinkle 2 cupful 
of brown sugar over it. Mix 2 cupfuls of stewed or preserved figs (fig con- 
serve may be used for this) and 1 cupful of chopped walnuts. Spread 
over the sugar, and let stand while you make a batter as follows: 
14 cupful of hot milk 


1 cupful of flour 
11% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


1 beaten egg 
1. eupful of brown sugar 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Mix thoroughly in the order given, pour over the fruit in the skillet, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) about 30 minutes. Turn out 
of the pan at once, and serve hot with whipped cream. 
Please, if you haven’t received a prize this time, don’t give up, but keep 
right on ‘sending i in recipes. You never can tell when yours will be the 
chosen one—and it 1s such a neighborly thing to do, to pass along the 





recipes that you have enjoyed, receiving in return those that your neigh- 
bor in another state perhaps has liked especially well—Tue Eprrors. 
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Western Recipes 
(Continued from page 37) 
and light, then beat in the second 
cupful of sugar. Combine the two 
mixtures. Add the melted chocolate. 
(If ground chocolate is used, sift it 
with the dry ingredients.) Mix and 
sift the flour, baking powder and salt. 
Add alternately flour and milk, then 
the nut meats and flavoring. Lastly, 
cut and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake for thirty to forty 
minutes in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees). Ice with Mocha Butter Frost- 
ing. 
MOCHA BUTTER FROSTING 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of coffee 

2 tablespoonfuls of ground chocolate 

3 tablespoonfuls of hot milk 

14 teaspoonful of maple flavoring 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

114 cupfuls of powdered sugar 

Cream butter. Add gradually the 
flavorings, milk, ground chocolate 
and sugar. Beat hard until smooth 
and creamy. When the cake has 
cooled spread on the frosting. 

Whatever your favorite combina- 
tion for fruit salad, you will find 
Golden Dressing an intriguing addi- 
tion. For my fruit salad I use 
oranges, bananas, grapes, pineapple, 
marshmallows, and sometimes nuts, 
in equal proportions, and always with 
the above mentioned dressing, for it 
seems to blend with the fruit flavors 
and give a richness that is lacking in 
all other dressings which I have tried. 


GOLDEN SALAD DRESSING 


2 egg yolks 1 tablespoonful of 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
honey or corn Juice of 2 lemons 
syrup 


Beat egg yolks, combine with other 
ingredients and cook in a double 
boiler until thick, stirring. Let cool 
and add to whipped cream, using 
enough to give a decided flavor. 

Should you plan to serve asparagus, 
artichokes or Brussels sprouts you 
can make a truly company dish from 
them by using this dependable Hol- 
landaise sauce. 

DEPENDABLE HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 

A. % ecupful of butter, creamed; add 4 egg 
yolks one by one. 

B. 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice, 4% tea- 


spoonful of salt, dash of cayenne or | 


nutmeg 
C. 1 cupful of boiling water. 

Cook A in double boiler and add B. 
Stir until thick. Add C slowly, stir 
until creamy, and serve. 

And if you need a last-minute des- 
sert, try folding 3 or 4 slices of pine- 
apple diced, 10 to 12 marshmallows 
cut in eighths, and % cupful of Eng- 
lish walnut meats into half a pint of 
cold, stiffly whipped cream which has 
been slightly sweetened. Serve in 
tall glasses. If the marshmallows are 
not absolutely fresh, I often soak 
them for a few moments in the pine- 
apple juice before adding them. 
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ree... 
this 
handy 
packet 


Wisdom 


Write for the famous “‘Sweet Sixteen” 
Recipe Packet—western ways of using 
chocolate, prepared for you in conve- 
nient form. The packet is free. The slips 
it contains are ready to go in your cook 
book or your recipe file—and oh, how 
good the results you obtain when you 
follow them! If you use Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate you can enjoy a new 
daintiness in chocolate dishes—a new variety in the 
menu. Enjoy, too,a new convenience in your cooking— 
for Ghirardelli’s takes the place of all old-fashioned 
kinds of chocolate—one form for all uses—cakes, bever- 
age, desserts, sauces, icings, puddings, candy-making. 

For the recipe packet, write to D. Ghirardelli Co., 
910 North Point Street, San Francisco. For the choco- 
late, say ‘“‘Gear-ar-delly”’ to your grocer. 


GEAR * AR ¢ DELLY 


om cakes:- 


beverages - 
desserts--- 
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of chocolate 





GHIRARDELLIS 
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OMETIMES I think that the 
old saying, “‘Cleanliness is next 
to godliness,” was founded on 
the fact that it was, in the old 

days, almost as difficult to be clean as 
to be godly. Now it is at least easier 
to be clean! 

Perhaps the cavaliers—the “boy 
friends” and husbands—of those days 
were not so fussy about such details; 
perhaps a woman did not need to radi- 
ate an atmosphere of entirely im- 
maculate daintiness in order to be 
considered beautiful and charming. 
Well, all we can say is that she could 
not get by today! Now we know that 
positive cleanliness is the glowing 
foundation stone on which charm, 
good looks, beauty are builded. Take 
it away, and the structure topples. 

The foes to cleanliness may possibly 
be more numerous today than they 
were in the “good old days.” I don’t 
know. But thank goodness, the aids 
to cleanliness are increased a hundred- 
fold, and more. 

There is more smoke and soot in the 
cities now than in the days before the 
great increase in number of factories; 
but we have bath rooms with gallons 
of hot water available in the least pre- 
tentious homes. We have tempting 
tubs and shower sprays; alluring 
soaps, big, luxurious towels and wash 
cloths that are just right; soft tissues 
for removing cold creams; interesting 
brushes; and a host of sweet-smelling 
creams, astringents, lotions, bath 
salts, powders, shampoos, and the 
like, which make keeping clean a 





8.7? 
ATALL pleasure rather than a bore. 
PRUCCISTs, $1.25 It should be understood that radi- 
Send for Frog nem — ant cleanliness is not merely a matter 
Tlal Bottle of the skin. Good health is a factor, 











for seldom does one’s skin look clear 
and lovely when one has not excellent 
health. 

Hair as well as skin must be clean 
and healthy. This entails frequent 
washing and brushing. Now that per- 
manents and finger and water waves 
have liberated so many of us from the 
bondage of the marcel iron, we can 
indulge much more freely in the joys 
of the shampoo than we ever have 
before. This is exactly as it should be. 





jf Beauty’s 
Firm Foundation 


By Jean Ashcroft 






It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that nails must be free from even a 
tinge of discoloration. And so must 
shoulder straps, and collars and cuffs! 
I am glad that the introduction of 
soap flakes and soap beads has made 
this special type of daily laundering 
so interesting and easy. 

Speaking of cleanliness, be sure that 
you wash your powder puff and comb 
and brush frequently. Well-set, firm 
bristles are more to be desired in a 
hair-brush than gold or silver trap- 
pings. Have the gold or silver or 
other precious material if you will, but 
above all, be sure that your brush will 
stand up well under hot soap suds, 
frequently applied, and hard daily 
usage. 

But to go back to our discussion of 
the skin. 

There are a number of good sys- 
tems of caring for the skin. I am in- 
clined to think that, as is the case in 
child training, the system that works 
for you is the one that you should 
follow. 


ERTAIN beautiful women use 

creams alone for cleansing and 
nourishing the skin; others use soap 
and water and creams to accomplish 
the same results. 

One simple treatment which I like 
particularly well is to wash the face 
and neck thoroughly with a bland 
soap, massaging the lather thoroughly 
into the skin. This I rinse off just as 
thoroughly in clear, warm water, and 
follow with an application of a very 
soft, oily cleansing cream. After al- 
lowing it to permeate the pores for a 
few minutes, I remove it with a soft 
towel wrung out of fairly hot water, 
and finish with a dash of cold water or 
ice, and an astringent lotion if I am 
getting ready to go out, or with an ap- 
plication of heavier cream, well rubbed 
in, if I am getting ready for bed. 

Most of us find that even the dili- 
gent, consistent use of these aids to 
cleanliness is not all-sufficient, and 
that we must have an occasional 
“facial,” either at home or in the 
beauty shop, to rid our skins of de- 
fiant blackheads. Muchas I appreciate 
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Insure the life 
and lustre of 
your hair 

by usin 


“HAIR-A-GAIN.” 














More than a mere shampoo . i 


It conquers Adult Cradle Crust 


All authorities agree that the. first requisite of 
beauty is perfect cleanliness. Applied to hair beauty 
this means, first of all, a clean scalp. 


But many who think their scalp is clean would 
be shocked to know the amount of waste matter 
that mixes with the sloughed off epidermis and 
forms a hard, many-layered crust on the scalp. 


This smothering film that literally chokes the hair 
to death is known as Adult Cradle Crust. 


It must be removed and kept removed in order 
to insure the life and lustre of the hair. 


No matter how frequently one washes the scalp 
and hair, this hard, deep scalp crust remains. Or- 
dinary soaps and shampoos have no effect upon it. 


GEORGIA 

O. GEORGE 

—nationally known 

lecturer and authority 

on the scalp and hair 

is the originator and 
manufacturer of “Hair-A- 
Gain” Scalp and Hair 
Shampoo. 





Copyrighted, 1929, Georgia O. George, Inc. 


SHAMPO 


“Hair-A-Gain” isa scientific, over-night method, 
simple and harmless, that penetrates the thick, 
accumulated Adult Cradle Crust, dissolves it and 
brings to the scalp and hair a tingling, wholesome 
sensation of perfect cleanliness and health. You 
will note its effectiveness in five days. You can 
actually see the unhealthy, gummy, choking Adult 
Cradle Crust being removed. 


Try this simple, scientific method. Apply 
“Hair-A-Gain” tonight. No rubbing it in—no 
trouble. Just wash it out in the morning. As have 
thousands of men and women, you, too, will be 
delighted with the new life and lustre imparted 
to your hair, the perfect cleanliness that you can 
actually feel in your scalp and hair. “Hair-A-Gain” 
is obtainable wherever toilet goods are sold. 


HAIRA.GAIN 


10 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


67 
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Clean toilets 


safeguard health! 
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Is your toilet bowl 
= as glistening and as 
immaculate as this 
one? It can be. It didn’t take a mo- 
ment to clean it. Sani-Flush did it. 
Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. Stains, marks 
and incrustations disappear. Foul 
odors are banished, for Sani-Flush 
reaches the hidden, unhealthful trap. 
Sani-Flush leaves the toilet spar- 
kling. It is harmless to plumbing 
connections. Use it frequently. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrientc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 








Eyelash Beautifier 


Instantly darkens eyelashes and brows, 
Makes lashes appear longer and 
more luxuriant, Gives depth, 
brilliance, expression and charm 
to the eyes. Harmless. Easily 
applied. Approved by millions 
of lovely women the world over. 
Solid or water-proof Liquid 
Maybelline, Black or Brown, 
75c at all toilet goods counters, 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





Beauties 


/ Have Used It 
tor 40 Years! 





Allthis ti time KREMOLA Face Cream has been the most 
cherished beauty secret of thousands of women — prov irg 
its wonderful power to beautify and “‘youthify’’ the skin 
The woman who is young and beautiful should haveit;and 


she who is past her 
prime musi get its | 
marvelous help in 
eee oe gd tissue: - 
smoothing lines anc 
sin nates ie whitening the skin. 


“ Because_of the cura- 
tive, purifying qualities Kremolaisremarkably effectivein 
Eczema and other skin troubles. ei yeers dealer’s, or sent 
postpaid by mail. Be. package $1.25. Writeforfree book. 


FREE Beauty Dr.C.H. Berry Co. | 


2969 Michigan Avenue 
Book Chicago, Illinois 


INSET 
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and enjoy the beauty shop variety 
of facial, I cannot take the time— 
(We won’t talk about money!)—to 
have such a treatment as often as I 
should. Consequently a home treat- 
ment that can be enjoyed while I am 
manicuring my nails or doing other 
little tasks is a real time-and-beauty 
saver. 

One suggestion which is not new 
but which we all need to be reminded 
and encouraged to follow is that of 
ending every cleansing treatment with 
a cold rinse or spray, or even with 
anicerub. The easiest way to manage 
the cube of ice is to wrap it in a single 
thickness of gauze. Pat the face and 
neck with this, to contract the pores 
which have been relaxed by the previ- 
ous treatment. Some persons find the 
ice treatment rather severe, so you 
will have to use your judgment about 
following it. A quick application of 
ice is ordinarily beneficial rather than 
otherwise. 
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makes eyes 


bricsht 


Merely darkening the lashes 
will not beautify eyes which are 
dull and lifeless. Make them 
bright and sparkling by daily 
applications of harmless.... 


RINE, 
RIN. 


EYES 











ITs A GOoD IDEA ~ 

to keep a pair of old tweezers on 
hand for removing hair, etc., from 
lavatory drains. 














A Municipal Mother 
(Continued from page 25) 


any solution of our social problems. 
Her work has been principally with 
women and girls (although partly 
with young boys); but even in this 
limited field she is illustrating the 
fundamental soundness of her methods 


and theories through the psychiatric 


approach. 
And so we find Mrs. Lossing one 
hour writing for scientific journals 


| disinterestedly about “the Piggly- 
Wiggly shoplifter of eighty with 
| senile dementia manifestations,” 


“manic depressives” and “‘de- 
mentia praecoxes’’—while during the 


| next hour she may be talking to a 
| ten-year-old girl about just the proper 


way to grow a hyacinth in a pot— 
and another hour after that cooking 
her husband’s dinner in a quiet house 
ina garden up on the Berkeley hill- 
side, and not thinking or speaking of 
anything more remotely related to the 
city hall and criminology or psychi- 
atric social work than whether or not 
Mr. Lossing likes cabbage, or where 
they will motor next Sunday, or what 
they will plant in that spot where 
the snails ate the snowdrops—or will 








STRAW HAT FINISH 


Makes old 
straw hats 
ike new~ 

25¢at Drug and Department Stores 


Also try Coforite Fabric Dyes 
Hade by Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston, Mass 











fe BOIS SORES of of 2 BINDS 
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Ges BEST 
For eg YEARS 


Used Per: 
President ‘Andrew oy docheon, 








I your local Druggist hasnt it sent id for 254 - WF GRAY CO. Nashville Tenn 











Cuticura Sonp 
Shampoos 


Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and dust and 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. You will be de- 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency. Send for 
trial outhit Soap and Ointment with full direétions. 
Address: ““Cuticura,”” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 











Callouses , 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- | 
ing soles, tender spots. Sooth. 
ing, healing. Absolutely safe! 
Atalldrug, shoeand deft. stores, 35¢ 


Dr? Scholl's 













' he help her dry the dishes or not! 


Z e fe a wf 5? 
P] al | For free sample, write 
1ftO ‘—p IS 1,/ Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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For the 


Amateur Sportsman 


O horse! It’s April. Wherever 

you live in the West, there’s a 

bridle trail, green with spring 
freshness, bordered with clover, gay 
with wild flowers just poking their 
heads into view. 

The Pacific Northwest oles eques- 
trian paths around Lake Washington 
in Seattle and along the Columbia > 
Willamette rivers near Portland. San 
Francisco boasts a hundred miles of 
riding paradise, through Golden Gate 


Park, the Presidio, along the sand of 


the ocean beach. There are ozone and 
beauty on Monterey Peninsula’s fifty 
miles of bridle trails, winding continu- 
ally from woodland to ocean vistas. 
Los Angeles tempts one with jaunts in 
the foothills beyond Beverly Hills. 
Or, if you live in the more rugged 
West, you will find no finer month to 
pick your way along bouldered paths 
near Denver, through sagebrush in 
Nevada or in the cool of the cotton- 
woods in New Mexico or Arizona. 

Perhaps, lucky person, you spent 
your childhood on a farm where there 
was a horse who took the saddle 
willingly after 
that was your introduction to riding 
(primitive though it was), you've 
probably been an enthusiast ever 
since. 
the thrills of rushing along with the 
wind in your face and warm, vital 
horseflesh beneath you, taking your 
every command. If you’re a bit flat, 
here’s a tonic of aliveness that will 
make your heart leap with your horse 
and the blood sing in your temples 
and flush your face with exuberance. 

If you’re afraid to look the scales in 
the face (whisper it!)—here’s a way to 
reduce sans diet, mechanical exercises 
or boredom. If you want to stay 
young, none has exclusive rights to 
this fountain of youth. Jump on a 
horse and ride away from old age! 
There’s a gentleman in San Francisco, 
Mr. H. C. Ahlers, who’s 74 and looks 
50, with a clear ruddy face, thick 
brown hair and a fine erect carriage. 
For twenty years, he has ridden six 
days a week. 

Mr. Ahlers does fifteen or twenty 
miles usually. If you are just taking 
up horseback riding, make ten miles 
or less your limit for a while. Other- 
wise, sore muscles will protest and you 
will find yourself having dinner 


a day in harness. If 


You don’t have to be told of 
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EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND , 


Me ea 


, THE 


% 


Lakes with wooded shores 


in a mountain wilderness 


the forests, or on an inland sea. 


HERE’S a wonderland at your 
door when you vacation in Two or three hours from your 
the Evergreen Playground of 
Puget Sound and British Colum- 
bia. You may stop in any of the 
cities — Longview, Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Everett, Bellingham, Victoria 
or Vancouver, B. C.— and spend 
your days in the mountains, or in 


hotel, and you are along cool 
wooded shores of mountain lakes, 
or in great fields of heather and 
Alpine flowers. You may snow- 
ball, ski or toboggan in vast play- 
fields of snow and be back in splen- 
did hotel surroundings at night. 


Our free illustrated booklet,“ THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND,” 
will assist you in planning your trip and vacation more easily. 


Puget Sounders & British Columbians -Associated 


LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE EVERETT BELLINGHAM 
VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
“No Red Tape at the International Border” 
PUGET SOUNDERS & BRITISH COLUMBIANS : cAssociated 
213 CHAMBER of COMMERCE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Gentlemen : Please send me your free illustrated booklet“ The Evergreen Playground.” 
Name a — aaa 





Address 
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standing up. As you become accus- 
tomed to longer distances, your enjoy- 
ment will increase. By riding slowly 
for not more than two hours a day at 
the beginning, your riding career will 
be one of uninterrupted pleasure, not 
punctuated by days when you don’t 
care if you never see a horse again. 

It was all right for Richard the Lion 
Hearted to cry “A horse! A horse! 
My kingdom for a horse!” Today, 
King Dick would be told that it’s not 
necessary to swap a kingdom for a 
horse. You can get a good one for two 
hundred dollars. Or, easier yet, you 
can rent one for an afternoon cheaper 
than you could a taxicab. 

The best way to become an accom- 
plished rider is to take several lessons 
in the art. Your instructor need not 
be a professional, though professionals 
are preferable to amateurs whose 
knowledge is limited or, as frequently 
happens, who have more theories than 
experience. 

A few hints, however, may be help- 
ful to the neophyte and refreshing to 
the minds of veterans. 

One should see to it that the saddle 
sits comfortably on the horse. That 
one item will do much to insure safe, 
pleasant transportation. 

Stick to a double bridle until you 
are an expert. The less severe snaffle 
bit makes the double bridle much pre- 
ferred by the mount, while the rider 
who uses a curb bit only must have a 
master’s touch. 

Ride with a light rein. If you are a 
man, be particular about this. Force 
isn’t necessary, usually, in guiding the 
horse. Women realize this. Conse- 
quently, as beginners they usually do 
much better than men. 

A good seat, as any riding master 
will tell you, depends on balance, leg- 
grip and relaxation. Balance is ac- 
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DICK COLE 


Goes around the country 
picking up 


Tips from Tourists 


y y y 


In the May issue he is 
going to tell Sunset 
readers what he has 
found out about 


Camp Lighting 


y y r 


Look for this timely Article 

















Its A Good IDEA— 


to use doors at the side rather 
than a hinged top on the 
child’s play box—then there is 
no danger of smashed fingers. 
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Kee 
Your Skin 
Young! Marcelle 


‘aad 

ses Face Powder and Cream 
will bring you glowing beauty 

as they have to millions of women 

‘ag over 50 years. Of finest quality—Mar- 


celle C are always sold 
to you with a money-back guarantee. Try them. 


Cc. W. BEGGS SONS 2. Ronco 
Marcelle Laboratories 


Nexcetle 


Complexion Requisites 











The man who knows Oil uses 


UTy Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 25¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century & 
Dept.C NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 



























Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White ename! stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
‘we lawn. Safe. At dealers or 

am by express. 
: SEND FOR CATALOG 
1 of nursery specialties. 
ene MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 


Swing No.4 
Complete $622 
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quired by sitting erectly but not 
rigidly. Grip is obtained by keeping 
the legs close to and in light contact 
with the animal, steady and free from 
all involuntary motion. Relaxation is 
a matter of mind as much as muscle. 
Its secret is the use of the loin as a 
shock absorber and avoidance of any 
rigidity. 

Better than by any words, however, 
perfect seat is depicted by “The End 
of the Trail,” a statue by James Earle 
Fraser. An Indian, last of his tribe, 





exhausted at the end of a gruelling 










Pictures Cling to Walls 


Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 
Snugiy hold the wires unex posed 

10. Pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


For Photos, and light decorations use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 


EE WORK ABROAD Y 


Want To Travel? Romantic. . . wealthy Southern 
countries need you. Want to go? Exceptional oppor- 
tunities for young folks in Central and S. America, 
West Indies, Australia, etc. American employers 
pay fare and expenses. Get list, and ‘‘How to apply 
for position.’’ Write today, 
Tropical Service Bureau 
14606-DY Alma Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 
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ride, is seated on his jaded horse. 
Weary though he is, the horseman 
preserves a natural poise and grace- 
fulness in the saddle that is a picture 
of the perfect seat. 

A posting-trot, just fast enough for 
the rider to get the full benefits of ups 
and downs Is easiest on the mount and 
best exercise for the horseman. It 
stirs up the much-advertised liver, 
but contrary to those who know 
horseback riding only from a distance, 
posting does not “shake the liver out 
of you.” 

Canter and gallop are exhilarating 
to both horse and rider—if indulged in 
occasionally. Now and then, give 
yourself and the horse a rest by stop- 





ping for a few minutes. If it is a long \) ' ea Genuine Albright Rubberset 
=e ride, dismounting will afford the \ - Shaving Brush, with silky-soft, 

animal a welcome respite. If you \ ¢ pure badger bristles gripped 
eS would like to ride daily—don’t. One everlastinglyin g 

day’s rest in seven preserves the en- \ / hard rubber. 10,000 5 
e thusiasm of both man and beast. joyous shaves. ° 


When your horse shies, be patient. 
Coax him forward toward the object 
he fears. If he still turns away, guide 
him yet farther away from it than 


shying would naturally take him and Shaving Luxury 


hen start him back again toward the 


object. The animal will gain confi- 
dence from the fact that his own im- Assured for 15 Years 


petus is taking him toward his buga- 











Th Our Records Prove the Average Life of Rubberset 

e saddle is one place a woman Wiiesithien tt 0 tiew #4 aus 

a may dress as much like a man as she a a 
wishes. For formal events, there is no O other shaving brushes compare with Albright Rubberset in 
substitute for the conventional riding luxurious quality, long life and the utmost in shaving comfort. 
habit. The derby is not only dressy ‘ ; yee a 
but a fine head-protector in case of a Instant, copious: — ith _ 7 _— a ea 
spill. Coats run to darker colors. smooth, they are a joy to the tenc erest skin. 1e Drist es NEVE 

; In the informal riding ccstume, ap- come out, because gripped everlastingly in hard, vulcanized rubber. 

. propriate for park and bridle path, An excellent Albright Rubberset shaving brush may be had as low 

n one has more leeway for distinctive- as $1. For the ultra-fastidious, deluxe brushes range as high as $50. 

¥ ness. Men like breeches of cavalry Be sure to look for the name Albright Rubberset on brush—no 
twill, with tight fitting English cut others are GENUINE! 

’ boots, also called polo boots. These 

} are brown or tan, never black. Black, if l W Thi f h 
in fact, is not greatly favored in in- Beauti ul, ite, Per ect Teet 
formal riding garb this season. A two- Wi h hi Fi d hbru h 
pocket, two-button sport coat, either it T 1S utte Toot s 

yt dark or light, may be worn. Sleeveless ROUND MOUTH ENTISTS say the real secret of healthy, spark- 

tt sweaters, however, are coming into ling, white teeth is proper brushing. They claim 


the use of an incorrect brush is responsible for 75 per- 


fashion, in bay, white, tan or brown, 
cent of stained, decaying teeth. 


all popular and correct. A white or 
tan shirt with a solid color cravat in 


ee 





They distinguish 3 types of mouths—round, pointed 


s 

a one of the darker shades, and a soft POINTED MOUTH and square. Each requires a different shape brush. The 

a hat, tan or brown, complete the pic- ordinary brush hits only the “high spots.” It misses 
ture. MH ts 8 the inbetween places where decay begins. 

3 i 


Milady will not want high boots Now Albright Rubberset gives you the exact shape 
much this spring. Jodhpurs are the to fit your mouth, as shown at left. Get the right 
thing, trousers that fit the leg snugly SQUARE MOUTH Albright Rubberset toothbrush (A, B or C, 50c) today, 
from ankle to knee and flare like and we guarantee that all your teeth and every part of 
breeches above the knee. A sleeveless them will be brushed CLEAN every time. 
sweater, possibly in one of the more 
striking shades, a crush hat and sport 
blouse, both in brown or tan, are com- 


fortable and modish. 
Sharp spurs are unnecessary, but a sa = 


stiff crop is swanky and useful. 


In your rides, take the children MADE BY ROUBBERSET COMPANY 


along. If he has passed the mature 
age of four, teach Junior how to ride NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


on a gentle old plug, bareback. 








That’s what makes snow-white, perfect teeth. 
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Unusual Iris Varieties 
that add new charm to the garden 


RE you familiar with the 
Od newer and finer varieties of 
Iris? If not, there’s a revela- 
tion of flower loveliness in store for you. 


One of these—the San Gabriel Iris, 
just to describe one of the new varie- 
ties listed in our catalog—sometimes 
grows as tall as a man, and bears great 
fragrant blooms of lavender flushed 
with rosy mauve, several on each stem. 
These delicate flowers when cut will 
keep fresh and beautiful for several 
days. Foliage is green all winter 


and is wonderfully adapted for land- 
scaping. 

This is just one of 500 unusual Irises 
grown by us. And we are constantly 
adding improved introductions. Plant 
some of these new Iris varieties now— 
and all spring and summer your family, 
your friends and your neighbors will 
be praising your garden. 


Send at once for our Free Illustrated 
Catalog, which describes all our many 
beautiful varieties of Iris. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IRIS GARDENS 


960 New York Avenue, Pasadena, California 
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Grows like magic. No soil needed! Just put bulb in a 
vase with moss, furnished by us Free. Simply dampen 
the moss, and almost before you know it, the bulb starts 
to sprout. Quickly you have a profusion of leaves and 
handsome flowers. The renowned Boussingaultia- 
Baselloide and named by us—the Miracle Flower—will delight you. 

With amazing speed, the 
Superb Fragrance Miracle Flower forms a 
long graceful ivy-vine. Abundantly filled with delicate heart- 
shaped leaves and clusters of perfectly shaped feathery white 
flowers. Gives off superbly exquisite sweet fragrance. Needs no 


care. Grows for months, giving a continuous succession of 
blooms. Often grows as much as 20 feet in one season. Besides it 












can be planted in garden in the spring, if you wish. 
Ss cial Adds coziness to any room. Amazes 
pe your friends. Unexcelled for wall 
vases, mantel or table. Be first in your neighbor- 
hood. Only limited supply. Only 10c per bulb. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Send today—while 
this offer lasts. Mail coupon NOW! 
Pee ee eee 
Maple City Nurseries, Inc. Dept. 5744-M 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps). On your money back offer please send 
postpaid, one (1) Miracle Flower bulb. You agree to include Moss FREE. 
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a Check here and enclose 25c (coin crstamps) if you preferExtra Special @ 
offer of three miracle bulbs—all for 25e. You agree to include Moss § 

FREE. Money back if not satisfied. Send cash with Canadian orders. 
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Routing 


Dahlia Enemies 


EAT insects at their eating 

game! This bit of advice comes 

from J. J. Broomall, a well- 
known dahlia grower of ’ southern 
California. He says: 

“T raise a few chickens for the sole 
purpose of keeping down various bugs 
and worms. Not for years have I been 
bothered with cut worms, wire worms, 
root maggots, stalk borers, or like de- 
stroyers that have so greatly annoyed 
other growers. Ten or twelve hens to 
the acre are sufficient. More are not 
really wanted for they do some dam- 
age themselves and do exasperate us 
at times. But this is my method: 

“T give them free run of the place 
when the ground is being dug up, for 
that is when they do the maximum 
of good and the minimum of harm. 
Then they are shut out; and when the 
plants are up and growing nicely I 
buy, beg, borrow or hire an old hen 
with a large brood of chicks, tie the 
hen by the leg close to the dahlia beds 
and let the chicks do the bug-picking. 
They do very little damage to the 
dahlias and are most effective bug- 
eaters. 

“My second preventive of plant 
troubles is the use of overhead sprink- 
ling; Ialso use the furrow system 
of irrigation because dahlias are hard 
drinkers. High up sprinklers, how- 
ever, approximate nature’s method of 
a gentle shower, and this kills red 
spiders, mealy bugs and aphis. With 
the sprinklers overhead and the chicks 
working about the roots I have no 
further worries on this score. You see 
how my plants grow!” and he held up 
a splendid specimen of Golden West, 
a bloom that measured nine inches in 
diameter, a flower that could grow 
only under perfect conditions. 


—Lere McCrae. 





Among the more easily procur- 
able varieties of iris, no two used in 
combination give a finer color 
effect than the pinkish tones of the 
low growing Queen of the May 
massed against the pale blue of the 
taller Princess Beatrice. 
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Spring 
Garden Tasks 


EMOVE any mulch that was 
R given the roses late last fall, 

spreading it out on the beds 
and spading it under with the addi- 
tion of well rotted manure mixed 
thoroughly into the soil, selecting a 
calm day, after a dull or rainy period 
for this work. And while the plants 
are still dormant spray the bushes 
thoroughly with lime and sulphur so- 
lution, after which a good pruning 
should be given them, leaving only 
three or four of the strongest shoots 
and about three or four eyes to each 
shoot, cutting the branches back to 
within six to twelve inches from the 
ground. Spray again in May and June 
for aphis, using nicotine sulphate solu- 
tion, and later in the summer with 
sulphur dust and bordeaux dust for 
mildew.—N. S., Oregon. 


+ k + 
For splashes of scarlet and gold in 
the sunny exposure of your garden 
throughout the entire summer and 
until frost sets in, endeavor to get 
some tigridia bulbs, which should be 
planted in clumps of four or five in 
mass effects, about two or three 
inches deep, and then treated like 
gladiolus. 
hardy, multiply bountifully, and are 
worth trying to get.—A. M., Wash- 
ington. 
a k Fk 


Soils of the Southwest, being of a 
semi-arid character, are naturally 
lacking in nitrogen and humus. An 
improvement program should, there- 
fore, consider these elements. Plant- 
ing of a cover crop of Me/ilotus Indica, 
or alfalfa, is one of the best ways to 
put new ‘soils in shape for intensive 
production.—R. G., California. 

*k *k + 

The lily pool should have its spring 
cleaning this month before the gold- 
fish commence to breed, and addi- 
tional prepared soil should be put in 
the water lily beds, followed by a two- 
inch covering of clean, coarse sand. 
Be sure to order your lilies and other 
water plants immediately.—S. D., 


Idaho. 
ITs A GOOD IDEA ~~ > 


—, 
to overflow the lily pool oc- 
casionally. This treatment 
prevents a scum forming on 
the water. 
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DAHLIAS (from seed) 


UR early flowering Dahlia Seed is grown and selected from 

propagated cuttings taken from prize winning parents. This 
method of growing dahlia seed, as 0 riginally practiced in the Busch 
Gardens by R. G. Fraser, has developed the phenomenal strain 
which we offer. You can grow prize winning giants the first season 
by planting our Sun-Ripened Dahlia Seed. As easily grown as Zinnias. Complete cultural notes 
on each packet. Plant Dahlias from seed and enjoy growing your own novelties. 


THIS OFFER will 
not appear again 
this season .... 


Pacific Beauty Strain—No. 270—A mixture of 
unnamed novelties. This mixture contains 
many marvelous shades 100 seeds for '75c 

Collection Offer No. 275 


1 packet (100 seeds) of each of the above ‘2 
three strains for 4 a al Cee 


FRASER & SON 


Fraser Building, Pasadena, Calif. 


American Beauty Strain (Decorative Type) 
No. 250—Enormous blooms, floral rays rather 
flat and loosely arranged—wonderful colors 

100 seeds for $1.00 


California Beauty Strain (Show Type) No. 
262—Large double flowers globular in shape. 
Floral rays more or less quilled. 100 seeds for 75c 





Get our Catalog of Flower Seed Specialties 





Fe _ for which send 
Pac Mads Ne. 250 ‘Dahlia Seed 
Package No. 262 [) Package No. 270 |} “CALIFORNIA GROWN, NATIONALLY KNOWN” 

LJ Special Col. No. 275 (| Free Catalog fo) ° P 

riginal seeds grown in famous } 


Busch Gardens, Pasadena—Built by us. 


Name. 

















100 SM a ASSORTED BULBS $1.50 
GLADIOLUS me 
334 Main Street 


Healthy Good Bloomers—Far Northern Grown Dodropin Glad Gardens Lewiston, Idaho 
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TRIMS WHILE YOU WALK ALONG 










No tiresome kneeling or 
stooping; cuts grass neatly 
at edge of shrubs, sidewalks, 
where mower does not , 

r aie Sa 
reach. Self-sharpening, , 













Ly 3 
At Home—By Mail 
Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
, remarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
pecially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School of 
Landscape Design 


30 Plymouth ‘Bids. Des Moines, Iowa 


ye, ARCHITECT 


spring-action steel shears. 4-foot handles | 
Long strong handles. Thousands in use. | 
Descriptive booklet free. 

Sent Postpaid Anywhere 
in U. S. for $2.75. Order yours today. Try 
it out. Money back if not satisfied. | 


$275 Klein Mfg. Co. | 


posTPAIp Box G, Burlington, Ia. | 
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How do you like the 
NEW 


SUNSET 


? 


Hunpreps of our subscribers 
have written us in most glowing 
terms: ‘‘Perfect’’—‘“‘Just what 
we needed’”’—“‘At last a publica- 
tion that gives the western home 
and garden owner the right kind 
of information’’—and so on. 


Tuousanps have put their 
stamp of approval on Sunset’s 
new editorial policy by subscrib- 
ing to the magazine—they do 
not want to miss a single issue. 


Ano. SO we ask you: How do 
you like the New Sunset? The 
magazine is published for you 
and we want you to have part in 
making it the most useful and 
the most attractive magazine 
the West has ever had. 


——= 


a 
Wont YOU jot down your 


suggestions right here? 


We thank you. 


And now allow us to make a sugges- 
tion to you! If you are not already a 
subscriber, have Sunset sent to you 
regularly—it’s only Two Dollars for 
three years or One Dollar for one year— 
and you don’t run the risk of missing 
a single issue, perhaps just the one 
that contains a good idea worth more 
than the subscription price. 


And here is another suggestion: If 
you are a subscriber, won’t you tell 
your friends and neighbors about this 
truly western publication? Why not 
send it to at least one of your friends? 
It will be highly appreciated. 


KPANAAAN AAA AAO 


Just attach money, money order 
or check to coupon. A bill if you 
prefer, will be mailed you later. 


Sunset Magazine, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I do like the New Sunset. 
name listed below: 


Send it to the 


eh glk Gor aa sek ree ne kee oes 

Street and No. ............... 3 years $2 
Bd gehen 'aiav.0k viol ad nebo ownce lyear $1 
aise hoe b tik Se Heh Melee s Re Kio 


(If it is a gift subscription put your name and 
address here: 


and we shall notify your friend of your thought- 
fulness.) 
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The Investor’s 
Catechism 


What is a bond? 

When you buy a bond you really 
buy a sort of promissory note. That 
is, you loan a big corporation or busi- 
ness your money for which they pay 
you interest. Your bond is your re- 
ceipt. Attached to each bond are 
coupons or tickets which may be 
cashed once or twice a year (depend- 
ing upon the bond) as interest. Bonds 
are transferable and may be used as 
security when borrowing money. 


What is meant by the denomination 
of a bond? 

Bonds are issued in amounts or de- 
nominations of $100, $500 or $1,000. 
Denomination alone is not a deter- 
mining factor of safety. For example, 
ten $100 bonds might be a better in- 
vestment than one $1,000 bond, 
depending entirely on the issuing 
company. 


How many kinds of bonds are there? 

When grouped according to types 
of security, two. Bonds secured by 
taxing power, such as government, 
municipal, state, city, school and dis- 
trict bonds; those secured by income 
and property of a corporation, such as 
railroads and other public utilities, 
industrials, building and land bonds. 


What is a good bond? 

Three desirable features of a bond 
are safety of principal, income return 
and marketability. All three features 
are seldom if ever found in one secur- 
ity, but a good bond must have the 
first and one of the other two. Unless 
the investor anticipates the necessity 
of regaining his principal on short 
notice he can sacrifice high market- 
ability for good income return. 


What is the maturity of a bond? 

By maturity is meant the time 
when the amount invested or loaned 
to the issuing company must be re- 
turned to the investor. No interest is 
paid after maturity. 


Is a bond ever paid before maturity? 

Yes. There are both callable and 
non-callable bonds. A callable bond 
may be retired before maturity at par 
or at a premium. The whole issue 
may be called or only a portion of it, 
as in the case of serial bonds. In 
serial bonds when part of the issue is. 
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“You can go 
20 miles on less 


BEWARE! 
Inflammable clean- 
ing fluids may dis- 
figure you for life 
or kill you outright 
ze, —then it’s too late 
kis nee for advice. 

For § Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNAB LE so $ Fluid 
Cleaning Fluid 


Removes pe Spots 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color 
Does it Quickly and Easily 


2.0* BOTTLES drat bRuG STores 

















{ SCHOOLS 1] 
MILITARY 


San Rafae ACADEMY 


“One of California's finest private schools” 
(non - sectarian ) 

Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Accred- 
ited. Military system. High scholastic standard. Beautiful 
campus one hour from San Francisco, Modern buildings, ath - 
letic fields. Unsurpassed climate. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, 
Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. Tt. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 





ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


AL PRE College Preparation. Fully 


Accredited. Junior College. 
Lower School General 

and Elective Courses. Thoroughly equipped. Modern 

ireproof buildings. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming. For 


Catalog address the Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California. 





Classified Advertising 








PATENTS 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, ©. 





HELP WANTED 





South America, Mexico, work! American firms 
pay fare, expenses ‘if accepted. Big pay—-Romantic 





life. Write today. Tropical Service Bureau, 14606 
Alma, Detroit, Mich. 
Agents—$50 weekly selling shirts. No capi- 


tal or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 


$1,900-$2,600. Railway Postal Clerk; $1,700- 
$2, 100, Clerk-Carrier. Ward’s Questions ‘and An- 
swers. Practical. Ideal preparation for exams. 
H. F. Ward, 1609 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





Mineral rods on positive all money back 
guarantee, if not satisfied after using them three 
days. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68 M., Elgin, Tex. 
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o ' called the security of those remaining 
less js naturally enhanced. The callable 
mm feature gov erning any particular bond 
2” is stated on its face and is important 
, | information for the prospective pur- 
‘ chaser, since the actual total yield of 
wo the bond is influenced by this call 
life feature. A bond may or may not be 
right called on its first callable date but it is 
late well to assume that the prerogative 


will be used and to avoid buying 
bonds selling at a premium above the 
call price. 





What is a convertible bond? 

a A convertible bond is one exchange- 
able, at a stated time and price, into 
ae security of the same com- 

$ pan This security is frequently 

stoc : and in the case of a dependable 
company often proves a desirable ex- 


} change. 
— Are there any tax free bonds? 
Yes. Certain government bonds 





pa are exempt from tax entirely, others 
meatal are partially tax free; also bonds on 

which the issuing company pays the 
anette federal income tax up to 2 per cent of 
autiful the face value of the interest are 
— known as tax exempt bonds. 

Can a bond be purchased on time? 
my Yes, Building and Loan bonds are 
; purchasable through certain com- 

panies on the installment plan with 
lited. monthly payments as low as $7.00. 
arate There are also land companies which 
istian issue bonds on the monthly payment 
-™. basis. 
am Is it wise to put a bond away and for- 
ally get it until coupon time? 
eral No. All investments, even good 
For bonds, should be checked frequently. 


nia. 


In this way the principal is kept 
active. Call features, convertible ele- 
g ments and general progress of issuing 
— | company are points to be reviewed 
from time to time. 















est 
oo What is the most important feature of 
ath all? 
~ Security. Safety of principal is es- | 
= sential beyond everything. Large and 
me small investors alike are primarily 
ic interested in this point since both ex- 
pect ultimately to receive back in- 
i- | vested capital for further investment 
“a or expenditure.—D. MacrarLane. 
= Next month—Stocks: What they 
n- are and how they work. | 
; | 
8 
ne: | 
ITS A GOOD IDEA | 
? | to keep your spice boxes on a | 
c ' painted tray. When a box is wanted 
3 


the whole tray may be easily lifted 
down and the right box located. 
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Heal Workers Eat Hearty! 
The 







He runs on schedule—and a 
trip once started must. be 
, finished. He can’t allow 
4 a grumbling, rum- 

\ bling stomach to stop f 
him! The traffic 
must go through! 


\ii afford no stomach trouble. [:3 











No need now to suf) ffer 


IN DIGE STION 


Stuart’s Tablets Sweeten ‘Sour Stomach’! 


Work comes easier, and play more pleasant 2 - Minute Relief for 
—wi ‘sweet’ ach! Even the heav s 
with a ‘sweet’ stomach ven the heavy Gas, Bloat, Belchings, 


meals of a hard worker can be easier and 


serenely digested by the stomach kept sweet Sour Stomach, Heart 
by Stuart’s efficient formula. In endorsing it, Burn, Indigestion and 


well-known doctors have said: 


“For the stomach acidity which causes othersigns of Ulcersand 
gas, heartburn, ulcers, etc., nothing Gastric Di sturbance. 
equals calcium carbonate as a soothing ssh pitiahof Spa indie es aS ok 


anti-acid. It is so utterly safe—yet so | | 
sure in its potential properties.” | FULL BOX FREE | 
A regular 25c box, pocket size—ample to try | 

| thoroughly the benefits of Stuart’s tablets— 
| will be sent you free, if you mail this coupon | 
to Stuart Co., Dept. 134, Marshall, Mich. l 


Stuart’s formula — calcium carbonate with 
other soothing, healing ingredients — is actually 
2'4 times as powerful as soda—yet does not 
burn or irritate the membranes like soda! 

Eat hearty! Then safeguard digestion with 
one of these delightful tablets. Know the joy 
of a sweet stomach tranquilly digesting food 
into energy! 


THE QUICKEST RELIEF FOR GASTRIC DISORDERS—AT ALL DRUG STORES 25c & 60c 


STUARTS TABLETS 
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MAKES HOME WORTH WHILE AND THE 
- « + HOUSE WORTH MORE... . 








American Radiator heating cuts down fuel 
costs . . . cuts down doctor’s bills . . . cuts 
down household cares...$60 per room to install, 


$1 or $2 per week to pay. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
40_west 40TH STREET, NEW YoRK 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















It’s an easy two weeks vacation 
—and what a vacation! 


Lazy, restful days in a deck chair as your 
steamer winds through the famous Inside 
Passage...watching salmon leapand whales 
spout...searching the glaciers and craggy 
peaks and flower-strewn meadows for 
glimpses of deer and bear and mountain 
sheep...enjoying all the delights of an 
ocean voyage as though it were on a 
placid north-woods river! 


Come this summer—early! Cruise on 
sheltered inland seas to Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Skagway— or go even 
farther, along the “trail of ’98,” back into 
a land of golden, roistering yesterdays. 


Your Alaska visit may be made for only 
$77 additional if you associate it with the 
Triangle Tour of British Columbia, Amer- 
ica’s greatest vacation trip. On your way 
are Jasper National Park, world’s largest 
national preserve; Mt. Robson, monarch 
ofthe Canadian Rockies; the mysticSkeena 
River Valley; and Prince Rupert—bring- 
ing you just across the channel from Al- 
aska. Then, for your return to Vancouver, 
550 sheltered sea-miles through the famed 
Inside Passage. 


Round-trip fares for the 
Triangle Tour: 
SEATTIE ..... . $ 57.65 
PORTLAND..... 68.20 
SAN FRANCISCO . 98.35 
LOS ANGELES... 112.00 


—and proportionately low from other 
Coast Cities. 


Ask for full information and 


reservations at. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


H. R. BULLEN 
607 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 


W. J. GILKERSON 
689 Market Street 
San Francisco 


J. F. McGUIRE A. B. HOLTORP 
1329 Fourth Avenue 302 Yamhill Street 
Seattle Portland 
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| Sunset Travel Service 
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(Continued from page 9) 


(named after an Indian tribe), falling 
daintily more than 600 feet, and 
taking rank among the highest water- 
falls in the Nation. 

By all means, take the side trip 
from Hood River to Mt. Hood, the 
most beautiful of the galaxy of Ore- 
gon’s crowned pinnacles, 11,225 feet 
| in altitude. 


[EpiTror’s Note: We recently arranged an air- 
plane trip for a fair subscriber, and at the time 
asked her to write and tell us—and incidentally 
our readers—of her experience. Her letter, 
which follows, we feel sure will be as delightful 
to you as it was to us. ] 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

\“g~ You asked me to write you 
ae about my airplane trip from 
“et Oakland to Los Angeles. I 
aM am still so excited I can 
scarcely think of a thing to say. 

It was a fine trip and I enjoyed 
every minute. The planes are really 
wonderful and are very comfortable. 

The fog was just as thick at the 
flying field at Oakland as it was in 
San Francisco—maybe thicker. We 
were 25 minutes late in starting. It 
seems the route and time of leaving 
are up to the pilot. Shortly after we 
arrived at the field, the motors were 
started, in order to test them out and 
warm them up. About 9:25 the pilot 
came out and said, “Let’s go,” so we 
piled in. I don’t think I was a bit 
afraid but was so excited I could 
scarcely breathe. 

Going up didn’t bother me at all. 
We went straight up (or at least it 
seemed so to me) 1500 feet through 
the fog. It was just like going 
through a snow drift—we couldn’t 
see a thing. Finally we were above 
the fog and into the sunshine. About 
the first half hour we could see noth- 
ing but these billowy white clouds 
below us. They looked like great 
fields of soft, feathery snow—much 
the way I have always thought the 
Arctic regions must look. After a 
while, tops of hills appeared and 
finally the clouds were gone. 

We came the inland route. The 
coast is said to be more scenic but I 
liked this all right. They brought us 
lunch at 11 o’clock. We flew at 
an altitude of 8500 feet most of the 
way but when we struck air currents 
went higher—once nearly 10,000 feet. 

Our pilot has a record of always 
landing on time, and though we 
started 25 minutes late, we landed at 
exactly 12 o’clock—just 2 hours and 
35 minutes, traveling part of the time 
at 165 miles an hour. 

It was a wonderful experience and 
I am certainly going to fly again soon. 









—J. R. H., Iowa. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST. 


Pleasing service, 
complete appointments 
and distinguished cuisine’ 
make it an ideal hotel for 

your visit 

to San Francisco 


540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


® 


EL MIRASOL 


Santa Barbara 
known across the Continent 








Tue Drake Hore: is wonderfully 
located. On the lake, yet within easy 
walking distance of the heart of down- 
town Chicago. For tempting food and 
remarkable service, THE DrakEisknown 
far and wide. Rates are reasonable—as 
low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six double. Special discounts 
for extended stays. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet, Edition 19. 


Under the Blackstone management 
known the world over 
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THE 
Doorway of Hospitality 








Enter the doorway of 
this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 
There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 


Your room, too, has that added touch 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
lamp... these are but a few of the features 
that make you feel at home. 

Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
best of food. Therefore, when you are next 
in Los Angeles be sure to investigate. 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnock Bldg. Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








Perfect for you in Chicago! 


Facing Lake Michigan and the Park... 
quiet ‘and secluded, yet only 10 min- 
utes from the theatre, shopping and 


business center of the city... here are 
600 spacious outside rooms, each with bath. 
Every modern appointment — and a restaurant 
with a noted cuisine. Convenient to everything 
in Chicago. Rates are decidedly moderate. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


HYDE PARK BLVD., at LAKE MICHIGAN 
A. G, Pulver, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
Curcaco, It. 
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“Wonders of the West | 


CwD 


Answers to the Questions Asked 
on Page 9. 


Cw 


HOSE interesting pines near 

San Diego which the drivers on 
buses point out as “Torrey Pines” are 
so called in honor of Prof. John 
Torrey who discovered them. There 
is a variety of pines similar to the 
Torreys growing on the coast of Asia 


and the supposition is that seeds of 


those trees floated to the western 
coast of America and under different 
climatic conditions produced the Tor- 
rey Pines we see clustered on the hills 
near San Diego. 


It is a superstition among the 
Indians of Taos that trimming the 
houses with bright blue paint will keep 
the devil away. 


The first white men to penetrate 
the trail to the west coast (excluding 
the Spaniards in the south) were 
Lewis and Clarke who left St. Louis 
in 1804, crossed the northern states 
and sailed down the Columbia River 
to the Pacific. In the fall of 1841 the 
Bartleson Bidwell party crossed the 
Missouri River, coming over the 
trail followed by trappers as far as 
Green River, across the Salt Desert 
by way of the Humboldt and Walker 
Rivers, over the mountains, and set- 


tled near Mt. Diablo. 


Every tourist has a story of the 
petrified forests in Arizona. It is 
evident that ages ago this section of 
Arizona was visited by a volcanic 
eruption. The hot alkaline waters 
carrying dissolved silica covered the 
surface of the earth and changed liv- 
ing trees and animals to fossils. 
Many of the trees have been removed 
and portions polished for decorative 
purposes, but there are enough of 
these wonders left to repay the tourist 
for leaving the main highway to see 
them. 


On September 25, 1513, one Span- 
iard named Balboa stood on a moun- 
tain top on the Isthmus of Panama 
and viewed the Pacific Ocean. On 
the 29th of that same month and 
year he reached the water at the 
Gulf of San Miguel and on the shores 
of that great body of water planted 
the Spanish flag. 


“Fascinating San Francisco”’ says, 
“At the extreme westerly end of the 
park, (Golden Gate) fronting the sea 
whose perils it braved, is the sloop 
Gjoa in which Captain Roald Amund- 
sen cut one of the Gordian knots of 
exploration and found and navigated 
the Northwest Passage.” 
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| Ds rive "the Waters: 
- thisYear ~ 


OR about half the cost of a low priced 
car you can “drive’’ the waters this year. 
It’s more fun than flying,. with a pow- 

erful, smooth running Evinrude at the stern 
of a sleek, trim runabout! Room for the 
whole family. Away from crowds, traffic. 


aes twin- cylinder | Evinrudes, to choose from 
Y, 1 







with light weights of 44, 58, 
75 and 95 Ibs., respectively. 


“emp A size for any craft 

from canoe to small 
cruiser. Waterproof ignition, 
easy starting made still eas- 
ier, torpedo-streamline and 
many other new 1929 fea- 
tures fully described in new 
Evinrude Year Book. Send 
for it today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


2326 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 
NORWAY ofsnraeren 
MEDITERRANEAN 
a 52 days, $000 byt nn ne 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 
Berlin (Paris, London). Hotels, drives, fees, 
ete., included. 
M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt., 625 Market Se., San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spri ng St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times a ew York City 


SOUTH AMERICA 





$2508% 


Now is the time to “skip a winter” 


and sail South to our neighbor- 
ing America. One cruises thru 
the Straits of Magellan aboard 
12,000 ton McCormick Liners to 
Summertime in South America. 
See BUENOS AIRES, with its 
gay shops, colorful parks, race 
tracks and social life in the 
midst of its renowned Summer. 


And MONTEVIDEO and SAN- 


es 






3 TOS, bathing in the summe: 


= sun. Send for complete informa. 


ual hii 





tion. Reduced round trip fares 


MECORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO 


213 Market St., San Francisco 
206 West 8th St., Los Angeles 
109 Broadway. Portland 
1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 














J OU who have just read this April issue of 
HY Sunset MaGazine have been on what 
we hope is a stimulating and interest- 
ing journey along the Pacific coast. Without 
stirring from your easy chair you have men- 
tally been a ‘vagabond, traveling first the 
marvelous highways which the road builders, 
those pioneers of progress, have constructed 
for you and which Tod Powell so graphically 
pictures in “The Romance of Western Road 
Building.” Leaving these roads of romance 
you have gone on into a “Land of Lilies” 
and observed with Anderson McCully 
the fairy flowers which inhabit the Sierra, 
the Cascades and the Coast Ranges. By 
studying these denizens of the alpine mead- 
ows you have learned something of the soil, 
moisture and other conditions under which 
lilies thrive and you have gathered sugges- 
tions which will help you to grow these and 
similar lilies in your own home garden. From 
this land of lilies you have gone on down into 
some California gardens to study color 
schemes and flower combinations. 


{ 
Ko 


SJARTHER along in your trip through 
this April issue you have stepped into 
the study of Ray Lyman Wilbur, 

President of Leland Stanford University, and 
an outstanding figure in the world of educa- 
tion, and through his eyes have seen some- 
thing of the “Broadening Horizons” which lie 
before all of us here in the West. From Dr. 
Wilbur’s study you have been hailed into the 
police court at Berkeley to meet Mrs. Loss- 
ing, a woman who deals with morally sick 
boys and girls, and who, as a result of her 
study of psychiatry, has been able to re- 
store many of these unfortunates to normal 
living. 


URELY you did not miss dropping in 
on the boys at camp back on page 34 
to discover how real scouts spend their 
time while on vacation. Jim Thompson, the 
boy who tells this story, is a fine manly chap 
—just the type of boy that your son will 
meet when he goes away to camp, whether it 
be a scout affair or one of the good private 
camps that have been developed in recent 
years. And of course you sat down with Dick 
Cole beside the modern camp fire and picked 
up a few tips on how to get best results with 
your portable gasoline stove. And with the 
voice of spring calling on all sides, could you 





resist sitting on the hillside with a few of our 
western verse writers, reading the songs 
which floated blithely from their notebooks? 


LTHOUGH most of your mental 
journeyings in this April issue of Sun- 
sET have taken you up and down the 
Pacific coast and back into the Rockies, you 
have also shipped far from home by way of 
the travel department back on page 9, glean- 
ing bits of information which will help you to 
plan your own trip around the world, over to 
Hawaii, or back East to see old friends. And, 
unless you are easily frightened, you have 
crawled through mysterious halls, witnessed 
gruesome murders and shuddered in morgues 

with Mr. Harbinson as he reviewed some of 
the mystery and detective stories of the 
present day. 





EST of all, in this SuNseT you have met 

scores of families like your own, visit- 

ing them in their homes, enthusing 
sincerely over their gardens, and exchanging 
recipes in the kitchens; first, into the attrac- 
tive San Diego home which Marjorie Mohler 
introduces to you; then into the rooms 
which Mary McDuffie Hampton discusses in 
her article about the home that grows. We 
hope, too, that you have stopped to take a 
drink of inspiration from the article about 
refrigeration on page 36 and strolled through 
the kitchens of some of our good cooks of the 
west coast, tasting delicacies for which the 
recipes are given in ““The Kitchen Cabinet” 
and in Miss Leiby’s article on “extra-special” 
cookery. 

(By the way, we are positively beaming 
these days because of the hundreds of splen- 
did recipes that are coming to the Kitchen 
Cabinet. How we wish we could buy and 
publish every one of them!) 


ES, you who have read this April issue 

of Sunser Macazine have been on 

quite an extensive journey. How did 
you like the trip? Won’t you please write and 
tell us? For next month we are planning an 
even more interesting and stimulating mental 
cruise. Until then, adios —Tue Epirors. 


P. S.—Right on top of today’s mail is a 
letter which says, “Your new SUNSET com- 
pels me to renew my subscription.” We hope 
every one of you will feel that way about it! 
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re ... And He grew tall, and She grew fair. And love Fortunately, nowadays, there are Mohawk 
E came, and at last they set out together to fulfill ™8S designed to reflect the taste and style 
i : : - of every dwelling, whether it be new or old, 
& their wondrous dream—the dream of a home of ne ; 

G : : : whether it be cottage or mansion. Rugs that 
ti their own. . « are soft and impressible to the touch, warm 


How many times is this, the ee and comfortable. Patterns and colors in 
drama in the world, enacted every day? A bewildering array, seamless in every 


on > : S ? a eae jae: ‘ j : 

thousand? Ten thousand? It sc —_ mat madern weave, comme tron the lenses an Mc naar C ARPA rMILLs 
y F sania) a se 4 H , > ss 74 Lyon Stre 

ters. What matters, above all, is ownear Mohawk. Woven loveliness to grace A aden Han Sede 


’ will be the home of Gentlemen: 


to the “dream home’ ! ; a pharma wens — 4 
the floors of homes of every type, present Labouldl keto: cma sewed 





é ality? How practical a pl: +r will Love ; ro OWN | 
: reality? How practical a planner and planned—including yours. the revised Mohawk Course in 
turn Out to be? Home Decoration, written and 
= ; ? rye C, ; — .? illustrated in full color by Agnes 
Will he begin aright? Will he remember, Best of all—and this is true of Mohawk bis fee Baton, ikerle 
for instance, that there are floors to be fabrics only—no matter what you wish to cents in stamps to cover mail- 
: . s charges. 
covered and that their covering can make pay, the rug you choose can always be a a ee 
BERG oo cecceccsceccsenunenaee 
| or mar—even a home o’ dreams? Mohawk. Siete 
The pattern shown is Mohawk Imperial Karnak, No. 6029 A City... as eee 
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